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ERKENBALD THE BELGIAN: A STUDY IN 
MEDIEVAL EXEMPLA OF JUSTICE 


A curious legend that is said to be still current in Brussels! 
is worthy of note, not only for its brave antiquity and braver spirit, 
but for the remarkable place it has occupied in art and literature, 
a place on which there has been comparatively little comment. 
The legend also gives the clue to some of the problems connected 
with the Middle English poem, St. Erkenwald. 

The story in its modern legendary form seems to have been first 
written down by Maria von Ploennies in a little book, Die Sagen 
Belgiens, published in Cologne in 1846. To it she gave the name 
“Briissels Brutus,’ a title kept in the French translation published 
two years later by L. Pire, Légendes et traditions de la Belgique. 
These texts are cited as sources in the Brabantsche Sagenbock, pub- 
lished in Ghent in 1911 by A. de Cock and I. Teirlinck (Koninklyke 
Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal-en-Letterkunde). The editors 
give two versions of the story: one, which-concludes with a miracle 
of the Host, they group with pious tales; the other with historical 
legends. In this the date and place are given as follows: ‘“Omstreeks 
het jaar 1020, tijdens de regerung van Hendrik I, graaf van Leuven, 
woonde in de oude IJzerstraat (Rue au Fer) te Brussel een arme 
grijsaard.”’ For this traditional placing of the tale no reason is 


1V. Devogel, Légendes Bruzelloises (Brussels, 1890), pp. 53 ff. 
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suggested, nor has a search through the various texts of the Chroniques 
Belges' added anything to the observations made in 1876 by Kinkel 
(Mozaik zur Kunstgeschichte, p. 302), who noted the ancient con- 
nection of the hero’s name with the house of Bourbon.2 ‘Schon 
der fiinfte Sire de Bourbon, in dem bis ins zehnte Jahrhundert 
hinauf gehenden Stammbaum heisst Erkenbald oder franzésisch 
Archambault, und dieser Vorname wurde in dem Geschlecht stehend, 
so dass davon sogar das Stidtchen beim Stammschloss zum Unter- 
schied von gleichnamigen Orten den Namen Bourbon |’Archambault 
erhielt, den es noch heute tragt.”’ Ancient as is the name, however, 
the earliest extant text associating the legendary tale of Brussels’ 
Brutus with an Erkenwald is the Dialogus Miraculorum’ of Caesarius 
of Heisterbach, who was writing about 1222. The story may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

“‘Erkenbaldus de Burban vir nobilis et potens, erat tantus amator 
iustitiae, ut nullam in iudiciis respiceret personam.’’ Once, while 
he was gravely ill, he heard an outcry of the people. No one would 
venture to tell him its cause until at last he forced one of his household 
to confess that the tumult was caused by the attack upon a maiden 
made by Erkenbald’s own nephew. Deeply moved the old man 
commanded: “Ite, et suspendite illum.” His men pretended to 
obey, but they feared lest later on their lord might visit on them 
his regret for the stern command. For some days they hid the 
young man, but at last Erkenbald beheld him. “Verbis blandis 
advocans,”’ he enticed the youth to sit upon his bed. Seizing a sword 
Erkenbald killed him on the spot, to the horror of his attendants. 
Overcome by sorrow and suffering Erkenbald sent presently for the 
bishop. To him Erkenbald confessed his sins but said nothing of 
his nephew’s death. To the bishop’s reproach Erkenbald answered: 
“Ego neque peccatum iudico, neque a Deo mihi remitti deposco.”’ 
The bishop thereupon refused to give him the last Sacrament, and 


1 Commision royale d'histoire (Brussels, 1836-88). 

2 Chazaud, Etude sur la chronologie des sires de Bourbon, XeXIIIe sidcles (Moulins, 
1865), lists the Archaumbauds as follows: Archambaud I,d.1043: Archambaud II, 
¢.1078: Archambaud III,d.1105: Archambaud IV, date of death unknown: Archambaud 
V,d.1171." 

* Ed. by J. Strange (Cologne, 1851), II, 193; Caesarius, Distinctio IX, cap. xxxviii. 
The various manuscripts give these spellings for the hero’s name: Erkenbaldus de 
Burbon, Burdem, Burbair, Burbay. 
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turned to leave the room. The old man called him back and asked 
that he look within the sacred pyx. The box was empty. Then 
said Erkenbald: “ Ecce, quem mihi negastis, ipse se mihi non negavit,”’ 
and he showed the Host resting on his tongue. ‘“Episcopus vero 
pavens tantum miraculum ubique divulgavit, per quem etiam 
quibusdam Abbatibus ordinis nostri innotuit, qui anno praeterito 
illud in Capitulo generali recitaverunt, cunctis Deum glorificantibus, 
qui facit mirabilia magna solus.’”’ 

The story as Caesarius gives it is gravely told and altogether 
lacks those livelier touches of characterization in the modern folk 
versions, such as Erkenbald’s valiant ‘‘Weg van miij Satan,”” when 
he is tempted to mitigate his nephew’s punishment, or the young 
man’s plaintive plea, “Ik was drunken,” when his uncle asks con- 
cerning his guilt. The medieval version was somber, as befitted a 
story cf the sacred miracle for which primarily it wastold. Whatever 
may h..e been its popularity before or after Caesarius’ time, his 
own words indicate the manner of its diffusion within the Cistercian 
order, and no one, knowing how medieval exempla passed from one 
preacher and one order to another, can doubt that this story had the 
same experience. The probability indeed seems confirmed by the 
appearance of the tale in the Alphabetum Narrationum, which is 
discussed in a later section, and in the anonymous, mid-fourteenth- 
century collection from the Dominican convent at Breslau, which 
was published by J. Keller! in 1914. In this the justice’s name was 
Reynold, the conversations were amplified, but in structure and 
detail the tale was identical with Caesarius’ version. 

It is an interesting fact that for some time the history of the 
legend must be followed chiefly in manuscripts of the Dialogus, 
which was itself one of the most popular of the great medieval 
collections of exempla,? and is still even today not without con- 
temporary appeal. Erkenbaldus appears in two of the thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century manuscripts of the Dialogus now owned by 


1 Erzdhlungen des Mittelalters in deutscher Ubersetzung u. lateinischem Urtext (Breslau, 
1914), No. 134. Cf. Crane's review, Romanic Review, VI, 235, note. 

2 Dr. Michal Ott, Catholic Encyclopaedia, calls the Dialogus the most popular book 
of medieval Germany. Cf. A. Kaufmann, Caesarius von Heisterbach (Cologne, 1862); 
J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, III, 348 ff. 

*Cf. the recent modern German translation by E. Miiller-Holm (Berlin, 1910), 
Erkenbald legend, p. 193. 
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the British Museum and also in the Museum’s Additional Manuscript 
18364, an anonymous fourteenth-century collection of exempla, 
which borrows largely from Caesarius.' In general, however, this 
strikingly conspicuous miracle of the Host, authenticated as it was 
by Caesarius’ grave citation, seems to have had a limited circulation 
in exempla collections before the end of the fourteenth century. 
The three references just given exhaust those which Mr. Herbert 
made to it in his analyses of the eight thousand exempla? listed in 
his Catalogue of Romances, Vol. III. 

In the fifteenth century through the art of Roger van der Weyden 
the legend of Erkenbald became famous.* Ina minor way, however, 
its history may still be followed in this century and the next, in 
collections of exempla. It is the thirty-eighth exemplum (Judex 
Justus) in the Promptuarium exemplorum, written before 1418 by 
John Herolt,t the Dominican prior of Nuremberg. The name 
Erkenbald, though not given in the title or at the beginning, occurs 
in the middle of the story and the author definitely refers to Caesarius 
as his source. The story is also found in considerably abbreviated 
form and under the heading De Pudicitia in the extraordinary 
compilation De dictis factisque memorabilibus made by the Italian 
scholar and sometime Doge, Baptista Fulgosus (Fregoso), about 1509. 
This collection, originally written in Italian, was speedily translated 
into Latin by Camillo Ghilini® and in this form was edited in the 
ponderous Liber Virtutum et Vitiorum (Basle, 1555) of Johannis 
Basilius Herold,* a German scholar living at Basle. 

The cause for the comparative rarity of medieval versions of 
Erkenbald is an interesting subject for speculation. The vitality 
which has made it survive to the present day should have been as 
potent then as now. That it was not, at least so far as more or less 


1 Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, III, 363, 367, 613. 

2 Cf. Crane, Modern Philology, X, 301. 

3 Cf. Kinkel, op. cit., pp. 337 ff. Also P. Lafond, Roger van der Weyden (Brussels, 
1912), pp. 28-30. 

4 Herbert, Catalogue, III, 452; Crane, ‘‘ Medieval Sermon Books,’’ American Philo- 
sophical Association Proceedings, XXI (1883). 

’ Boccardo, Nuova Encyclopedia Italiana (Turin, 1880). See Fregoso or Campo- 
fregoso. 

¢ Firmin-Didot, Nouvelle biographie générale (1861); Mosher, The Exemplum in 
England (New York, 1911), p. 18. 
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ecclesiastical texts show, is probably to be explained by the fact 
that for all the essentially pietistic emphasis given to it by Caesarius 
and others its most trenchant meaning was for justice and not for 
religion. Almost unquestionably this accounts for Roger van der 
Weyden’s choice of it when about 1436 he was ordered to decorate 
the wall of the great town hall at Brussels. To suit the proud and 
wealthy burghers of his day, to attract an attention already modern 
in its interests, in its zest for life and the problems of a people tumultu- 
ous with vigor and dreams of freedom, the artist had to turn from 
devoutly traditional themes of painting and find a subject voicing a 
democratic and not a religious idealism. The difficulty of such a 
search is suggested by the fact that among the hundred and thousands 
of stories with which medieval preachers had made their people 
familiar there were almost none which dealt with the theme of 
earthly justice. Feudal injustice was too rife, the church itself too 
insistent on aristocratic privilege, for its members to preach of a law 
irrespective of place or power. A good illustration may be found 
in the famous Alphabetum Narrationum once ascribed to Etienne de 
Besancon, but now believed to have been written by Arnold of 
Liege! about 1308. This great alphabetical collection of 802 tales 
had only five stories in which the justice theme was essentially 
involved. Three of them concerned personages of classical times: 
King Cambyses,? who had an unjust judge flayed alive and made 
his son and successor sit on a judgment seat covered with his father’s 
skin; Zaleucus,’ the Locrian lawgiver, who doomed his own son to 
blindness but gave one of his own eyes for one of his son’s; and, 
most famous of all, Trajan, who haited his whole army to do justice 
to a poor widow woman; the fourth tale was of a pious bishop 
rebuked for not wishing to do justice on a holy day; and the fifth 


1 Herbert, The Library (1905); Catalogue, III, 423. 

2 From Herodotus v. 25, followed by Valerius Maximus vi. 3; Gesta Romanorum, 
etc. Cf. Herbert, Catalogue, III, 232, 417. This story had a notable revival in the 
sixteenth century. See Latimer’s Sermons, Preston’s Cambises (1569-70), and Shake- 
speare’s jocose reference, I Henry IV, II, 4. 

8 From Valerius Maximus vi. 5.3. See Oesterley’s Gesta, Index; Herbert, Catalogue, 
III, 206, 231, 238, etc. 

4 Gaston Paris, ‘‘ La Légende de Trajan,’’ Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (1878); 
Graf, Roma nella memoria—del medio evo (1889), 1 ff.; Boni, Novi Antologia (1906). 
Dr. Hulbert (Modern Philology, XVI, 488) lists all the references to the Trajan story in 
Herbert's Catalogue, III. 
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was our legend of Erkenbald. This last tale and that of Trajan were 
the only ones under the actual heading Justicia, and the association 
there is significant, for it may have been some text of the Alphabetum 
which determined Roger to emblazon the walls of the town hall with 
the legend of the noble Roman and the no less noble Belgian. 

From this period the history of the story belongs to the fine arts 
rather than to literature. The studies! devoted to the Trajan legend 
and to the work of Roger van der Weyden have gathered together a 
large number of the descriptive comments made by the artists, 
scholars, and travelers who from time to time saw these famous 
paintings. They were there for all the world to see until their 
destruction in 1695 by the French bombardment of Brussels. But 
long before this and, indeed, shortly after Roger’s completion of his 
work the paintings had been copied in magnificent tapestries made 
perhaps at Arras. These first and most famous Erkenbald tapestries 
passed into the possession of Charles the Bold, were taken by him on 
his ill-fated expedition against the Swiss in 1476, were captured by 
them and have since remained in the keeping of the cathedral at 
Berne.2. The fame of the paintings and the tapestries undoubtedly 
inspired other copies, but the writer has only happened to note in 
addition to the engraving of Heinrich Aldegrever and the tapestry 
woven in 1513 for the confrérie of the Holy Sacrament of the church 
of St. Peter at Louvain, which were listed by Lafonde, the reference 
to “1 pece of riche Arras of King Erkinwalde”’ among the Tower 
hangings* owned by King Henry VIII. 

The group of exempla on justice and the legend of Erkenbald in 
particular inevitably bring to mind that strong yet tender Middle 


1 In addition to the references given on p. 672, n. 3, and p. 673, n.4, see Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Early Flemish Painters (London, 1872). W.M. Conway (Literary Remains 
of Albrecht Darer (Cambridge, 1889], p. 101) thus translates Diirer’s own words about his 
visit to Brussels in 1520: ‘‘In the golden chamber in the Townhall at Brussels I saw 
the four paintings which the great master Roger van der Weyden made.’’ Cf. also 
A. van Hasselt, ‘‘Trois peintres flamands du XVe et du XVIe siécle,"" Bull. de l’ Académie 
de Archéologie (Anvers, 1849), VI, 127; Firens-Gevaert, ‘‘La Peinture en Belgique,”’ 
Les Primitifs Flamands (1912), I, 37 ff. 


2 The tapestries are described and reproduced in color by Jubinal, Les anciennes 
tapisseries historiés (Paris, 1838), II, 121. For bibliography on this subject see J, 
Guiffrey, ‘‘La tapisserie,’’ Bibliothéqgue de Bibliographies Critiques (Paris, 1904), Index. 
Berne. 

*W.G. Thomson, A History of Tapestry (New York, 1906), p. 263. 
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English poem which goes under the name of St. Erkenwald.' The 
poem is found in a single fifteenth-century manuscript (Harley 2250) 
and is generally supposed, on account of its long alliterative lines, 
to have been composed during the alliterative revival which began 
about 1350.2 But despite its interest as a member of this group 
and its own indubitable power, it has been curiously neglected in 
critical studies. Occasional references to the question of its author- 
ship have been made by scholars involved in the. Huchown’ contro- 
versy, but until 1919 no serious study of the nature of the poem had 
ever been made. In a conclusive article in Modern Philology, XVI, 
Dr. Hulbert recognized and proved the essential character of the 
poem as a version of the famous story of Trajan and Pope Gregory, 
whose prayers released from hell the soul of the just emperor. Dr. 
Hulbert, however, still accepted Horstmann’s assertion that the 
immediate source of the poem was the Miracula Sancti Erkenwaldi, 
a twelfth-century Latin text contained in Parker MS 161 of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and this opens the way for a new con- 
sideration of the genesis of the legend and its probable date. 

In the first place the statement that the Latin text is the source 
of the Middle English poem can now be authoritatively denied. 
The librarian of Corpus Christi, Sir Geoffrey Butler, has had the 
kindness to read the manuscript and finds in it “no mention of nor 
allusion to” the miracle in question. Neither in this nor in any 
other known life of St. Erkenwald is the Anglo-Saxon saint associated 
with the story of the finding in St. Paul’s Cathedral of the body of an 
ancient pagan, sometime justice in New Troy. It is in this episode 
that the whole interest of the Middle English legend centers and the 
saint is a background figure. He is brought in for the sake of his 
christening tears which release the soul of the justice from “dat derke 
dethe, Ser dawes neuer morowene.”’ The story, in truth, offers a 
capital instance of the forcible association of entirely unrelated 
characters and incidents which is so characteristic of popular narra- 
tive, for clearly enough Gregory’s famous act of intercession has 

1 Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden (Heilbronn, 1881), pp. 265 ff. and 527. 

2 Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English (1916), p. 310; Gerould, Saints’ 
Legends (1916), p. 237. 


+ Neilson, Huchown of the Awle Ryale (Glasgow, 1902); Bateson, Patience (1912), 
p. 1, and Bibliography, pp. 71-73. See also Wells, Manual, p. 826. 
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here been connected in a piously modified form with St. Erkenwald. 
Siuce the Corpus Christi MS, which has now been discredited, was 
the sole reason for believing that this connection had been made 
as early as the twelfth century, it becomes an open question whether 
the deliberate efforts made in the fourteenth century for the revival 
of the Erkenwald cult do not best explain this somewhat obvious 
literary attempt to enhance the fame and the glory of the saint. 
It was in this century that the shrine of St. Erkenwald became one 
of the wonders of St. Paul’s, and it was in this period that a monastic 
writer would have seized most willingly on any suggestion for a new 
miracle tale concerning Erkenwald.' 

One suggestion for this may very possibly have come from an 
actual happening. In a chance reference, but one of extraordinary 
interest, John de Bromyard,’ the learned Dominican author of the 
Summa Praedicantium (1323-80), casually refers to what he evidently 
considered a well-known incident. ‘‘ Nota,” he wrote, “de iudice 
cuius caput Londoniis in fundamentum ecclesiae Sancti Pauli 
inuentum fuit.’* The passage precedes a sorrowful indictment of 
the judges of his own day and occurs in the midst of his discussion 
of the whole subject of justice, into which he had, of course, intro- 
duced the almost inevitable legends of Trajan and the widow, and 
of Trajan receiving the reward of his justice through the prayers of 
St. Gregory. If there had been any association made between the 
finding of this ancient judge and St. Erkenwald at the time at which 
he wrote, we may be sure that the learned and pious Bromyard 
would have reported it. His failure to do so strongly suggests that 
he was simply referring to a rumor which was actually current in 
ecclesiastical circles in fourteenth-century London and which was 


1 The life and cult of the Anglo-Saxon St. Erkenwald are discussed by Stubbs, 
Dictionary of Christian Biography; cf. Catholic Encycl. See W. 8S. Simpson, Documents 
Illustrating History of St. Paul’s (Camden Society, 1880), for offices and collects of St. 
Erkenwald. Simpson's Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul's (London, 1881), pp. 
89 ff., gives the best description of the shrine, the gifts given to it, etc. In 1339 three 
goldsmiths were employed to work on it for a year. 

2See Herbert, Catalogue, III, 450-52; Crane, American Philosophical Society Pro- 
ceedings, XXI (1883), 71; Mosher, The Exemplum in England (1911), p. 82. 

3 Quoted from the edition of 1518 published at Nuremberg, I, 441. For another 
reference to the same story see II, 243. For facilitating my use of Bromyard’s work 
and other valuable collections of exempla, special thanks are due the librarians of 
Harvard University. 
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based, not at all improbably, upon some actual discovery. St. 
Paul’s was built, as we know, upon the site of an ancient Roman 
cemetery, and in all the building and repairing that went on at 
this period in the old church it would not be at all surprising if the 
workmen did actually come upon a Roman sarcophagus and the 
bones of the Roman dead. Evidence that actual excavation near 
the shrine of St. Erkenwald sometimes took place for the purpose of 
sepulture within the church is afforded by the Annales Londoniensis* 
for the year 1314, and had such a find as that recorded by Bromyard 
been made in that locality we may well believe that it would have 
been promptly recorded and in course of time associated with the 
saint. In any case Bromyard’s report was itself sufficiently striking 
and authoritative to have given rise to other accounts, and it is, 
therefore, of special interest to note that the author of the Middle 
English poem, in beginning to describe the excavations which led to 
the finding of the old Roman’s body, thus gravely alluded to other 
accounts of the same wonderful discovery: 


as Jai makkyde and mynyde, a mervuayle Sai foundene, 
As jet in crafty cronecles is kydde 5e memorie. 


If this actual or rumored incident constitutes one step in the 
development of the Middle English legend, it is possible that the 
next one lay in the very name of the saint. The fact that this was 
also the name of the ancient Belgian judge seems to the present 
writer one of the links in the circumstances that led to the foisting 
of the wholly apocryphal Trajan-Gregory story upon the old Saxon 
saint and bishop of London. From the twelfth century the saint’s 
legend, as preserved in various extant Latin texts, was sufficiently 
familiar to have been known outside England, a fact which may, 
perhaps, account for a surprising shift of names that took place even 
in the Belgian homeland of the Erkenbald legend. In the Alphabetum 
Narrationum, already referred to, the story is told of a noble justice 
named Bormar, who killed his nephew for just cause and sent for 


1 Dugdale, History of St. Paul's Cathedral (London, 1658); Milman, Annals of 
St. Paul’s (London, 1869), p. 151. 

2 Rolls Series, I, 230: ‘‘ Magister Johannes Seintcler, qui feretrum S. Erkenwaldi 
multum adauxit, obiit, sepultus in pavimento coram praedicto feretro."’ 
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Bishop Erkenwaldus to give him absolution. The whole story, 
including the final miracle of the Host, is identical in detail with 
that told by Caesarius, but it is said to be drawn from an account by 
Bishop Erkenwaldus himself. Whether the fame of the English 
saint was or was not the cause for this shift of names, there can 
be no question that when in its turn the Alphabetum became known 
in England the Bishop Erkenbaldus of this particular tale would 
have been identified with St. Paul’s deeply venerated saint. Though 
in itself the story added little to his fame, it prepared the way for its 
own displacement by a still more striking tale of justice and its 
divine reward. 

It may now be recalled that several of the medieval versions 
of the Trajan-Gregory story, as Dr. Hulbert pointed out, began with 
a curious excavation scene in the course of which Trajan’s head was 
recovered. Some of these versions must have been known in England, 
else the Middle English Erkenwald could not have its present form. 
To anyone who did know this older story, the rumored discovery 
of the Roman judge at St. Paul’s must have seemed to offer an almost 
miraculous repetition of the initial events of the Trajan legend. 
What more natural, then, than to imagine that the later events of 
the story might also have happened, that even as Rome’s pagan 
emperor had been saved by Rome’s great bishop, so London’s 
pagan judge might have been saved by London’s bishop? That 
this bishop should have been Erkenwald rather than another seems 
to have been due probably in some small part to the previous associa- 
tion with him of a justice tale, and in large part to the pre-eminence 
of his cult at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Laura A. HrpBarp 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


1 Summarized from the Middle English, fifteenth-century translation, The Alphabet 
of Tales (E.E.T.S. 127 [1905]), I, 287). 
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THREE NOTES ON BEN JONSON! 


I. THE INFLUENCE OF SENECA ON “CATILINE”’ 


In a recent article? I undertook to point out the patent borrow- 
ings from Lucan’s Pharsalia in Ben Jonson’s Catiline His Conspiracy. 
I wish here to indicate the influence of Seneca on the same drama, 
as to both manner and matter. 

In many ways Catiline is a Senecan tragedy. It is certainly not 
tragedy exactly such as Seneca wrote, but it would seem that Jonson 
was consciously endeavoring to follow Senecan traditions. The 
play opens with the familiar Senecan ghost, introduced almost solely 
for the purpose of creating atmosphere, of foreshadowing the later 
horrors. There is also the Senecan dearth of rapid movement, 
although there is in Catiline considerably more real progression than 
is usual in Seneca’s work. The long dialogues, full of sententiae 
(such as “The vicious count their years, virtuous their acts”), the 
choruses having no connection with the dramatic action,* and the 
use of portents, as if Nature reflected man’s moods, are also thor- 
oughly Senecan. So, too, is the character of the hero—if we may 
call him such; Catiline is thoroughly depraved, not at all akin to the 
Greek tragic heroes, but just such a one, with his career of crime, as 
Seneca delights to portray. The influence of Seneca is even more 
clearly revealed in the contrast between the treatments of the charac- 
ter of Catiline in the Catilina of Sallust—which is, of course, one of 
Jonson’s chief sources—and in Jonson’s play. In Sallust’s account 
Catiline is intensely practical, never working himself up into such 
Senecan frenzies of rage and hate, in which he breathes out fire and 
slaughter against all who oppose him, as Jonson has him do, for 
instance, in the furious rant of iv. 640-58. The character of Cethegus 

is likewise treated quite after the Senecan manner. 


1 A paper read before the Tennessee Philological Association at its fourteenth annual 
session, Clarksville, Tennessee, February 28, 1920. 

2 Modern Language Notes, XXXIV, 7. 

* For the Senecan chorus, however, Jonson had strong English precedents: for 
instance, Gorbuduc, the Cornelia of Kyd, the Croesus, the Darius, and The Alexandrian 
of Lord Stirling, and the Cleopatra and Philotas Of Daniel. 
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In addition, a number of quotations cr borrowings from Seneca 
occur in the course of the play. Among the opening lines of Catiline 
are these (Il. 11-15), spoken by the ghost of Sulla: 


Behold, I come, sent from the Stygian sound, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 

To ingender with the night, and blast the day; 
Or like a pestilence that should display 
Infection through the world 


These lines are obviously imitated from the Thyestes of Seneca, 
ll. 87-89: 
Mittor ut dirus vapor 
Tellure rupta, vel gravem populis luem 
Sparsura pestis. 


Toward the close of the ghost’s soliloquy occurs this (Il. 55-63): 


Nor let thy thought find any vacant time 

To hate an old, but still a fresher crime 

Drown the remembrance: let not mischief cease, 
But while it is in punishing, increase. 
Conscience and care die in thee; and be free 
Not heav’n itself from thy impiety: 

Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 
At showing but thy head forth, start away 
From this half-sphere 


This speech is also an obvious imitation of lines in the Thyestes 
(29 ff.): 


Nec vacet cuiquam vetus 
Odisse crimen; semper oriatur novum; 
Nec unum in uno; dumque punitur scelus crescat 
Jusque omne pereat, non sit a vestris malis 
Immune coelum 
Nox atra fiat, excidat coelo dies. 


As the ghost sinks, Catiline soliloquizes on the course that he 
purposes, indicating that his past misdeeds make fresh crimes neces- 
sary (ll. 79-80): 

The ills that I have done cannot be safe 
But by attempting greater 
With this compare Seneca, Agamemnon 116: “ Per scelera semper 


sceleribus tutum est iter.” 
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Near the opening of the third act a passage is found that is 
strongly suggestive of a bit from the Epistulae Morales. Cicero has 
just been elected consul, and his friend Cato is giving him con- 
gratulations and advice (Catiline 3. 64 ff.): 

Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becalm’d; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, must know 


The forces and the natures of all winds, 

Gusts, storms, and tempests; when her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven: then, to manage her 

Becomes the name and office of a pilot. 


Seneca has this (Epist. Mor. xii. 3. 34): 


Non tamquam (tempestas) gubernatori, sed tamquam naviganti nocet. 
Alioquin gubernatoris artem adeo non impedit, ut ostendat: tranquillo 
enim, ut aiunt, quilibet gubernator est. Navigio ista obsunt, non rectori 
eius, qua rector est. 


A little later (3. 179), Catiline says: ‘‘Who would not fall with 


all the world about him?” 
Cf. Thyestes 882 ff.: 


Vitae est avidus, quisquis non vult, 
Mundo secum pereunte mori. 


Shortly afterward, Cicero is informed by the harlot Fulvia of the 
plot. His speech (8. 235 ff.) opens thus: 
Is there a heaven? and gods? and can it be 
They should so slowly hear, so slowly see ? 
Hath Jove no thunder? or is Jove become 
Stupid as thou art, O near-wretched Rome? 


For this, see Hippolytus 671 ff.: 
Magne regnator deum, 

Tam lentus audis scelera? tam lentus vides ?! 

Ecquando saeva fulmen emittes manu 

Si nunc serenum est ? 

In line 368, Cicero quotes a typical Senecan sententia: “He that 

is void of fear may soon be just.” This is from Octavia 441: “Justo 
esse facile est, cui vacat pectus metu.”’ 


1 These same two lines are quoted in Titus Andronicus 4. 1. 
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Again, in line 505, Caesar, speaking to Catiline of the conspiracy, 
says: 
Let ’em call it mischiefe; 
When it is past and prosper’d, ’twill be virtue. 


Cf. Hercules Furens 251-52: 
Prosperum ac felix scelus 
Virtus vocatur. 


Cethegus (ll. 664 ff.) promises Catiline that Cicero shall die: 
He shall die 
Shall was too slowly said; he’s dying: that 
Is yet too slow; he’s dead. 


This is paraphrased from Hercules Furens 642 ff.: 


Si novi Herculem 
Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dabit: 
Lentum est, dabit, dat: hoc quoque est lentum, dedit. 


This completes the list of evident borrowings. 


Il. THE SOURCE OF “EPIGRAM CXII”’ 


As can be seen from the passages just cited, Jonson’s method of 
using a source is not so much one of translation as of free paraphrase 
and adaptation. Sometimes he follows his model closely through sev- 
eral phrases or even lines, but almost always he adds something of 
his own—an original application, perhaps, or an enlargement of the 
author’s thought. This method can best be illustrated by an 
extended instance. With this in view I append Jonson’s Epigram 
CXII and its original, which I ran on one day while browsing through 
Martial. 

TO A WEAK GAMESTER IN POETRY 
With thy small stock, why art thou venturing still, 
At this so subtle sport, and play’st so ill ? 
Think’st thou it is mere fortune, that can win, 
Or thy rank setting? that thou dar’st put in 
Thy all, at all: and whatsoe’er I do, 
Art still at that, and think’st to blow me’ up too? 
I cannot for the stage a drama lay, 
Tragic or comic; but thou writ’st the play. 
I leave thee there, and giving way, intend 
An epic poem; thou hast the same end. 
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I modestly quit that, and think to write, 
Next morn, an ode; thou mak’st a song ere night. © 
I pass to elegies; thou meet’st me there: 
To satires; and thou dost pursue me. Where, 
Where shall I scape thee? in an epigram ? 
O, thou cry’st out, that is my proper game. 
Troth, if it be, I pity thy ill luck; 
That both for wit and sense so oft dost pluck, 
And never art encounter’d, I confess; 
Nor scarce dost colour for it, which is less. 
Prithee, yet save thy rest; give o’er in time: 
There’s no vexation that can make thee prime. 
With this compare Martial Epigrams 12. 94: 
Scribebamus epos; coepisti scribere; cessi, 
Aemula ne starent carmina nostra tuis. 
Transtulit ad tragicos se nostra Thalia Cothurnos: 
Aptasti longum tu quoque syrma tibi. 
Fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis: 
Plectra rapis nobis, ambitiose, nova. 
Audemus saturas: Lucilius esse laboras. 
Ludo leves elegos: tu quoque ludis idem. 
Quid minus esse potest ? epigrammata fingere coepi: 
Hine etiam petitur iam mea palma tibi. 
Elige, quid nolis—quis enim pudor, omnia velle ?— 
Et si quid non vis, Tucca, relinque mihi. 


III. AN ECHO OF JONSON IN GODFREY’S “THE PRINCE OF PARTHIA”’ 


Godfrey’s The Prince of Parthia should always be interesting to 
students of American literary history for the reason, if for no other, 
that it was the first drama by a native author to be acted on the 
American stage. However, the play really deserves reading on its 
own merits; it can very readily bear comparison with Addison’s 
Cato, Johnson’s Irene, and others of its general class. 

As I was reading this play recently, I was struck by the similarity 
of certain of its incidents to happenings in Ben Jonson’s Catiline. 
These resemblances, it must be confessed, are superficial rather than 
fundamental, and of themselves would not at all furnish the grounds 
for establishing a literary relationship between the two plays. Other 
considerations, however, lead us to believe that even slight likenesses 
between Godfrey’s work and that of any of the Elizabethans are of 
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moment. In view of Godfrey’s known aims and practice, the 
presumptive inference is that such likenesses are not accidental, but 
intentional. In his excellent edition of The Prince of Parthia, 
Archibald Henderson has shown conclusively that Godfrey was 
consciously working in the Elizabethan tradition. Not only does 
he indicate the influence on Godfrey of Marlowe and others, but he 
points out unmistakable borrowings, both in incident and language, 
from Shakspere: from Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, As You 
Like It, Romeo and Juliet, and Coriolanus.! Obviously, then, even 
superficial resemblances between Godfrey and Jonson would at 
least arouse our suspicions. 

A further consideration tends to strengthen the case. The 
Prince of Parthia, although borrowing from both Marlowe and 
Shakspere, is not really in the manner of either. Although written 
in blank verse, it has too close a regard for the Aristotelian unities to 
be considered romantic. Now this regard for the unities can scarcely 
be attributed, as Mr. Henderson seems to attribute it, wholly to the 
influence of Addison and the pseudo-classical tragedians, for, as Mr. 
Henderson himself remarks, Godfrey’s work is not bound by the 
prevailing conventional interpretation of the unities, that is, it is 
genuinely classical rather than pseudo-classical, albeit classical in the 
Senecan rather than the Sophoclean manner. But the method 
which cannot be adequately explained on the ground of Addisonian 
or other pseudo-classical influence, can be adequately explained on 
the ground of Jonsonian influence; for in Jonson’s two tragedies, 
Sejanus and Catiline, we have precisely the sort of thing that Godfrey 
was trying to do. Jonsonian influence would also account for the 
Senecan quality of Godfrey’s work, for it is rather unlikely that 
Godfrey was acquainted with Seneca at first hand. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that any resemblances 
which can be shown between Catiline and The Prince of Parthia 
establish at least a probability of purposed imitation. The resem- 
blances that struck me are four, and I shall say a word about each. 


1To these might be added Titus Andronicus, as there is considerable resemblance 
between the characters of Tamora and Thermusa, each, for instance, being a captive of 
war later raised to the throne, and each resentful over the execution of ason. Lysias and 
Aaron also have some points of likeness, especially in their defiant impenitence. The 
final fates of Tamora and Lysias are the same, both being thrown to the dogs. 
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In The Prince of Parthia, Vardanes in his conspiracy to gain the 
throne is partially inspired by a prophecy that his life is to be re- 
nowned (Act II, scene 2). In Catiline, one of the influences operant 
on Lentulus is a prophecy from the Sibylline books about a “third 
Cornelius” who is to rule in Rome, which is interpreted to apply to 
him (ll. 255 ff.). 

Again, Lysias in The Prince of Parthia cares nothing, as he con- 
fesses, for Vardanes, but uses him as a tool merely, playing on his 
ambition for his own ends (Act II, scene 1). Catiline has the same 
attitude toward Lentulus, whom he terms “my stale with whom I 
stalk” (3. 715). 

Further, Lysias urges Vardanes to seize the throne (Act II, 
scene 2) in much the same spirit and with the same motive as Catiline 
urges a like course on Lentulus (3. 575 ff.). 

Lastly, the conspiracy of Lysias and Vardanes has as its back- 
ground a Senecan scene of violent storm, filled with ominous portents 
(Act II, scene 1). So, too, has the conspiracy of Catiline (Il. 310 ff.). 
The portents given in the two dramas do not entirely coincide, but 
the purposes for which they are introduced are identical. 

These four resemblances are all that I find, but, as I have said, 
I think them significant in view of Godfrey’s known use of Elizabethan 
models. The fact that they all occur in the same act of the play, 
the second, seems to me a further warrant of their significance. 


Lynn H. Harris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 











THE WILD IRISH: A STUDY OF SOME ENGLISH SATIRES 
AGAINST THE IRISH, SCOTS, AND WELSH 


One of the most interesting features of any Celtic revival is the 
anti-Celtic prejudice by which such a movement is invariably 
retarded among the English. The universal contempt with which the 
Anglo-Saxons have long regarded the “‘ wild Irish,” the Scots, and the 
Welsh is a tradition so powerful that at times it seems to have had 
considerable importance in influencing the history of literature. In 
the Romantic movement, for instance, two distinct forces were at 
work: the one tending to bring to light a vast store of Celtic history 
and mythology,' the other scornfully ridiculing all such researches. 
Similarly, in our own century we have seen a distinct revival of 
literature in Ireland marked by the writings of Fiona Macleod, 
W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, and Lady Gregory, and by the successful 
tour through the United States of the Irish Players; but interest in 
this movement has now been lost because of English bitterness over 
the Sinn Fein uprisings and over the treachery of Sir Roger Casement. 
In the alternate waves of Celtic popularity and unpopularity we see, 
as it were, masque and anti-masque. Although the anti-masque 
may be less significant, it is certainly more entertaining, and its 
study enables us to understand more fully the masque itself. 

The “wild Irish’? phenomenon may be defined as a prejudiced 
way of writing Celtic history, or an inordinate desire to satirize 
anything and everything Celtic, whether Irish, Scottish, or Welsh. 
Sometimes it results in the production of a work that is obviously 
satiric and is accepted as such; more often it manifests itself in 
a work whose satiric purpose is more subtle, and whose result is 
correspondingly more deadly. Many an English writer has delighted 
in suppressing every fact in favor of the Celts and in magnifying all 
that militates against them. Whether we call such literature 

1A study of The Celtic Revival in English Literature from 1760 to 1800, by the writer, 
was presented as a doctor’s dissertation at Harvard in 1913 and is now being prepared, 
with large additions, for publication. A little of the material has already been printed 


in an article, ‘‘Thomas Gray’s Interest in Celtic,’ in Modern Philology, XI, April, 1914. 
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“historical satire” or “satiric history,” whether the writer’s prejudice 
is conscious or unconscious, makes but little difference in the effect 
on the public mind. All such writings constitute a part of the 
“wild Irish” movement. 

This biased attitude was due originally to a variety of causes; 
instinctive racial prejudice, political bitterness, and religious dif- 
ferences all played their parts. Furthermore, in early days the 
comparative remoteness of Ireland from the rest of the civilized 
world caused men to regard it as a strange and wonderful land 
inhabited by barbarous people. In the case of each of the early 
satirists, a careful study usually shows some special reason for his 
distortion of facts. As soon, however, as this attitude became 
traditional and was adopted by successive generations of English- 
men, it was felt as something that always had existed, did exist, and 
always would exist; it was apparently carried on almost like a fad, 
with little attention to the original causes. 

The very phrase ‘“‘a wild Irishman” seems to have been used 
originally with the natural intent of distinguishing the uneducated 
Irish kern or woodkarne from his city-bred neighbor, who was often of 
English descent. But the way of satire is such that the term soon 
came to be applied without distinction to all Irishmen, whether 
peasants or townsfolk.! 

It would be difficult to settle the exact date when this scornful 
treatment of the “wild Irish” was first manifested; from the time 
of Aristotle? on, very distasteful things have been said about the 
Celts—some of them true and some false. Jealousy between the 
clergymen of England and Ireland, with its consequent effect on 
literary relations, must date back at least to the Synod of Whitby 
(664), and the medieval Latin pun on Scottus-sottus seems to be 
another case in point. Certainly from the time of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis to the present day an anti-Celtic prejudice has been passed 


1A similar distinction might have been made between the Scots of the Highlands 
and those of the Lowlands; in fact Laurence Minot, writing before the middle of the four- 
teenth century, does speak of “‘ wild Scottes’’ (see below, p. 712). But the adjective did 
not suit the Scottish temperament well enough to come into general use, and in its place 
we find occasionally another choice characterization, ‘‘a wily Scot." 


2See Aristotle’s Politica, ii. 9. 7; also W. Dinan’s Monumenta Historica Celtica 
(London, 1911), p. 42, note. 
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on from one writer to another until it has become almost self- 
propagating. By 1672 Iorevin de Rocheford found it in England “an 
affront to any man to call him Welchman.”' Giraldus, of course, 
had a definite motive? for his attacks on the Irish and Welsh; but 
in the seventeenth century Dryden, striving to insult his personal 
enemy Shadwell in the worst manner possible, instinctively spoke of 
his “Irish pen.”* So too, John Pinkerton, after exhausting his 
ordinary critical vocabulary in condemning a new history of Great 
Britain, reached the height of invective by calling it a “‘strange and 
truly Celtic work.” Even today we know that the tradition is still 
alive, when every schoolboy who tells a story about a stupid man 
thoughtlessly calls his hero either “Pat” or “Mike,” and when there 
is a popular sale for such books as The Unspeakable Scot and The 
Perfidious Welshman. Although we are not directly concerned in 
this study with the history of cartooning and illustrating, it is worth 
noting that from early times there have been published ridiculous 
and insulting pictures of the Celts,‘ and that the opprobrious term 
“wild Irish” has been in common use since the fourteenth century.5 
In so far, then, as it is possible to speak of the dates of the tradition 


among the English, we may say that the “wild Irish” idea first took 
definite form late in the twelfth century, and is as much alive as ever 


at present. 

Although various students of literature have cited isolated cases 
of this anti-Celtic prejudice and numerous historians have protested 
against it,® it seems that no one has yet attempted to collect the 
satires in sufficient quantity to facilitate their study as a group.’ 


1 Quoted by Mr. David Lewis (¥ Cymmrodor, V, p. 238) from The Travels of Iorevin 
de Rocheford (1672), translated in The Antiquarian Repertory, IV (1809). 

2 See below, p. 692. 

3 Shadwell was really an Englishman, but see Mac Flecknoe, ll. 201-2: 


In thy felonious heart tho’ venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Irish pen and dies. 


4 Two delightful pictures of Irishmen with axes, dating from the time of Edward I, 
are reproduced on pp. 177-78 of Thomas Wright's History of Caricature and Grotesque in 
Literature and Art; on p. 179 are pictures of Welshmen that show obvious influence from 
Giraldus. Twelve highly amusing pictures of the Irish are to be found in the original 
black-letter edition of Derricke’s Image of Ireland; of these, eight are reproduced in the 
modern edition by Sir Walter Scott, and two others in the illustrated edition of J. R. 
Green's Short History of the English People (Harper), II, 920. The pictorial material 
available in chapbooks is practically unlimited. 

5 See below, p. 713. 6 See below, p. 690 f. 

7 But for an interesting article on ‘‘The Welshman of English Literature,’’ which con- 
tains some satiric material, see the study by David Lewis in Y Cymmrodor, V (1882), 
224-60. 
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This the present study aims to do, arranging the items in three 
classes: non-dramatic prose, drama, and non-dramatic poetry; 
incidentally it aims to trace the use in literature of the phrase “wild 
Irish.” While the list of satires here quoted and referred to may be 
extended almost indefinitely, I trust it is sufficiently large and 
representative to throw a great deal of light on the literary relations 
of the English and the Celts. 

So many of the following passages have been pointed out to me 
in casual conversation with friends that I fear it would be impossible 
to make a list of all to whom I am indebted. But to Professor Fred 
Norris Robinson, under whose guidance I began the study many 
years ago, and to Professor Tom Peete Cross, with whose assistance 
I have arranged it for publication, I wish to express my special 
thanks. I shall likewise be grateful to any who may take the trouble 
in the future to send me references to such interesting satires as they 
may note in the course of their reading. r 


I. NON-DRAMATIC PROSE 


In a negative way, the strength of the English bias in writing 
Celtic history may be illustrated by the vigor with which various 
writers have protested against it. In a recent article in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review' Rev. Dr. T. J. Shahan shows how keenly 
Keating felt the unfairness, and quotes extensively from Keating’s 
great Foras feasa ar Firrnn, usually known as the History of Ireland, 
written about 1634. ‘For there is no historian,” writes Keating, 
“of all those who have written on Ireland that has not continuously 
sought to cast reproach and blame both on the old foreign settlers 
and on the native Irish.” In 1662 John Lynch published under the 
title of Cambrensis Eversus? a treatise whose main purpose was to 
counteract the libels of Giraldus Cambrensis, who, he said, 
disgorged his filthy calumnies against the whole Irish people, sparing 
neither the tender years of the child, nor the sex of the woman; ridiculed 
the commonalty, libelled the noble, carped at the clergy, lacerated the prel- 
ates, aimed a mortal blow at the church militant, and hurled his calumnies, 
even to the court of heaven, against the saints of Ireland. 

1 XXVIII, 310-38. An important study of Keating. 

? Edited and translated, with notes, by Matthew Kelly for the Celtic Society in 3 


vols. (Dublin, 1848). 
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William Drummond of Hawthornden is said to have written a 
Vindication of Scotland against iM r. Camden. Francis Plowden 
discussed at length in his Historical Review of the State of Ireland the 
matter of misrepresentation, and showed that he recognized the 
work of Giraldus as thoroughly untrustworthy; with reference to 
Camden he quoted the lines: 
Perlustras Anglos oculis Cambdene duobus, 
Uno oculo Scotos, cecus Hybernigenas.? 

Another detailed protest in the same spirit is Matthew Carey’s 
Vindicie Hibernice: or, Ireland Vindicated: An attempt to develop 
and expose a few of the multifarious errors and falsehoods respecting 
Ireland, in the histories of May, Temple, Whitelock, Borlase, Rush- 
worth, Clarendon, Cox, Carte, Leland, Warner, Macauley [sic], Hume, 
and others* (Philadelphia, 1819). Still more recently we have 
brilliant protests in the Introduction to T. A. Emmet’s Ireland 
under English Rule (1903), in C. J. Herlihy’s The Celt above the Saxon, 
or, A Comparative Sketch of the Irish and English People in War, in 
Peace, and in Character (1904), and in chapter i of Mrs. Alice Stop- 
ford Green’s Old Irish World (1912). But brilliant as these defenses 
may be, they serve chiefly to illustrate the futility of trying to stem 
the current of satire and misrepresentation. 

Passing over the work of classical historians and limiting the 
present study to satires written by Englishmen, we may begin with 
William of Malmsbury. Before the twelfth century we find nothing 
of any importance, and even William of Malmsbury takes only a 
few digs that could be called satiric; once, in describing the effect 
of Pope Urban’s speech in 1095, he says: 

The Welshman left his hunting; the Scot his fellowship with lice; 
the Dan his drinking party; the Norwegian his raw fish.® 
Again: 

For of what value could Ireland be if deprived of the merchandise of 
England? From poverty, or rather from the ignorance of the cultivators, 


1 The work is cited in the 1722 edition of Camden's Britannia. 

2 See Plowden’s Historical Review (Philadelphia, 1805), I, 3, note. 

3 I quote most of the long subtitle as containing bibliographical references to several 
historians whom I do not mention in the following pages. For a still more compre- 
hensive list, see pp. v and vi of Carey's work. 

‘For a defense of the Welshman’s pronunciation of English, Professor Cross refers 
me to The Red Dragon, the National Magazine of Wales, II, No. 1 (Jan., 1883). 

5 Bohn Library ed., p. 364 of De Gestis Regum Anglorum. 
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the soil, unproductive of every good, engenders, without the cities, a rustic, 
filthy swarm of natives. 


Giraldus Cambrensis, one of the ablest writers of the twelfth 
century, made it his chief aim to gain advancement in English 
courtly and ecclesiastical circles by obsequious flattery of all who 
were in power. With this end apparently in view, he filled his four 
Latin works on Ireland and Wales’? with the most horrible and 
ridiculous stories about the Celts, taking pains to contrast at frequent 
intervals the savageness of these barbarians with the polished 
civilization of the English. There seems to be no limit to Giraldus’ 
invective, especially against the Irish; the most loathsome sexual 
perversion he treats as an everyday affair, and he is constantly telling 
stories that will not bear quotation. Toward the Irish people in 
general he expresses many such sentiments as these: 

The Irish are a rude people, subsisting on the produce of their cattle 
only, and living like beasts—a people that has not yet departed from the 


primitive habits of pastoral life. 
They are given to treachery more than any other nation, and never keep 
the faith they have pledged, neither shame nor fear withholding them from 


constantly violating the most solemn obligations, which, when entered into 
with themselves, they are above all things anxious to have observed.® 


As an example of his attitude toward the Irish clergy, we may 
quote a single sentence: 

But among so many thousands you will scarcely find one who, after his 
devotions to long fastings and prayers, does not make up by night for his 
privations during the day by the enormous quantities of wine and other 
liquors in which he indulges more than is becoming.‘ 


A still more biting taunt against the church in Ireland is the 
statement that in all her history there has never been one Christian 
sincere enough to undergo martyrdom for the faith. Again, with 
reference to the alleged Irish custom of habitually carrying an axe 


1 Bohn Library ed., p. 443 of De Gestis Regum Anglorum. 

2 Expugnatio Hibernia, Topographia Hibernia, Itinerarium Cambria, and Descriptio 
Cambria. 

3 From pp. 111 and 135 of Thomas Wright's Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Containing the Topography of Ireland, and The History of the Conquest of Ireland 
The Itinerary through Wales, and The Description of Wales (London, 1881). 


* Ibid., p. 141. 
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instead of a staff, Giraldus says in a passage which would lose the 
force of its puns through translation: 
A securibus itaque nulla securitas; si securum te reputes, securim senties. 


And with reference to the unkempt appearance of the long-bearded 
Irish: 
Barbarus tamen tam barbarum quam vestium. 

Of the Irish method of inaugurating kings, Giraldus gives a 
description quoted many centuries later by Edmund Campion: 

The whole people of that country being gathered in one place, a white 
mare is led into the midst of them, and he who is to be inaugurated not as 
a prince but as a brute, not as a king but as an outlaw, comes before the 
people on all fours, confessing himself a beast with no less impudence than 
imprudence. The mare being immediately killed, and cut in pieces and 
boiled, a bath is prepared for him from the broth. Sitting in this, he eats 
of the flesh which is brought to him, and the people standing round and 
partaking of it also. He is also required to drink of the broth in which he 
is bathed, not drawing it in any vessel, nor even in his hand, but lapping it 
with his mouth. These unrighteous rites being duly accomplished, his 
royal authority and dominion are ratified. 

Against the Welsh, Giraldus is not quite so severe in that his 
malignity is not shown with the same damnable iteration. Still, 
the second book of his Descriptio Cambrie has such chapter headings 
as these: “‘Of the inconstancy and instability of this nation, and their 
want of reverence for good faith and oaths,” and “Their living by 
plunder, and disregard of the bonds of peace and friendship.” Asa 
fair sample of his attitude toward the Welsh, I quote only the first 
and last sentences of chapter iv: 

This nation is, above all others, addicted to the digging up of boundary 
ditches, removing the limits, transgressing landmarks, and extending their 
territory by every possible means It is also remarkable, that brothers 
show more affection to one another when dead, than when living; for they 
persecute the living even unto death, but revenge the deceased with all 
their power. 

The Topographia Hibernie was completed in 1187, and the other 
three works shortly thereafter. They seem to have made a profound 
impression on all who read them and to have had a strong indirect 
influence in making others treat the “wild Irish” in a similar way. 


1 Ibid., p. 138. 
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The quotations made above might be multiplied fifty or a hundred 
fold, but the limitations of space make it practical to give only 
these few typical passages. 

Giraldus’ friend, Walter Map, did much to pass on the idea of 
Welsh savageness and infidelity in his De Nugis Curialium, a work 
that was very popular, especially among writers of romance. A 
large portion of Distinctio iii is devoted to tales about the Welsh, 
in which a most unfavorable idea is given of their national peculiari- 
ties.! In poetry, too, Map satirized the Welsh; but this will be taken 
up in a later section of our study. 

Passing over William of Newburg, whose description of the Welsh? 
is by no means complimentary, we come to Ralph Higden, who was 
born late in the thirteenth century, took monastic vows in 1299, 
and finished his part in the Polychronicon in 1342. Higden hastened 
to spread broadcast the calumnies of Giraldus concerning Ireland. 
In his chapter De incolarum moribus, he cites Giraldus and follows 
him so exactly that it would be futile to quote.* Higden’s work was 
translated into English by Trevisa in 1387, was first printed by 
Caxton in 1482 from Trevisa’s translation modernized, and was 
again printed by Wynkyn de Worde as early as 1495; hence its 
influence must not be underestimated. 

Andrew Boorde’s Introduction of Knowledge (1542) contains 
descriptions of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland that are most derogatory, 
especially to the last. Although I do not know that the work had 
unusual popularity, it has a special interest in that it uses the phrase 
“wyld Irysh” twice on a single page.‘ 

Another item, noteworthy for its early use in an offhand way of 
the term “wild Irishmen,” is found in a letter of April 21, 1549, 
from John Alen, at one time Lord Chancellor. The writer says: 
“The Scots and wild Irishmen contend only for liberty.’® 


1 See Thomas Wright's ed. (Camden Society, 1850), especially caps. 8, 20, and 22 
(end). For the friendship of Map and Giraldus, see the Preface; also the Introduction 
and Appendix II of Wright's edition of Map’s poems (Camden Society, 1841). 

2 See Book II, chap. v, of the Historia (available in the Rolls Series and in Vol. IV, 
Part II, of The Church Historians of England [London, 1856)). 

+ See pp. 350-60 in Vol. I of the Rolls Series edition of the Polychronicon. 

4 See p. 132 of F. J. Furnivall’s ed. for the E.E.T.S. (1870). 

§ Cited in part, without reference, in Mrs. Green’s Old Irish World. Professor Cross 
refers me to the Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland (London, 1860), p. 103, where 
other items of satiric interest may be found. 
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Various collections of gests and merie tales published in the six- 
teenth century are notably rich in satire of the Celts. W.C. Haz- 
litt’s three volumes of Shakespeare Jest Books (1864) contain most of 
the available material, and this has been reviewed too recently to 
make a detailed summary necessary.! In at least ten cases a Welsh- 
man is made the butt of the joke, usually through his overwhelming 
stupidity, and the Welsh pronunciation of English is frequently 
reproduced with humorous accuracy. As these collections appeared 
from 1525 to 1567, it is probable that they gave hints for later 
satiric representation on the stage; to one in particular Shakspere 
makes Beatrice refer in Much Ado about Nothing: “That I was dis- 
dainful, and that I had my good wit out of the Hundred Merry 
Tales.” 

A very severe satirical account of the Irish was penned in 1566 
by John Good, a Popish priest, under the title of A Description of 
the Manners and Customs of the Wild Irish. Whether this was ever 
published is still a matter of doubt,? but its influence was widely 
felt through the medium of Camden’s Britannia, where we find long 
extracts from it, none of them complimentary.’ 

All the Irish histories in Holinshed’s Chronicles are written in a 
spirit of bitter or scornful partisanship, and they all use Giraldus as 
a source whenever possible. Of especial importance is chapter 
viii of Richard Stanihurst’s Description of Ireland, entitled “The 
Disposition and Maners of the Meere Irish, Commonlie Called the 
Wild Irish.” 

Campion’s Historie of Ireland is significant for the author’s 
attitude toward Giraldus, who seems to have influenced even the 
historians that mistrusted him most. Here we find Campion stig- 
matizing Giraldus’ work as “stuffed with much impertinent matter,’ 


1 See ‘‘The Welsh as Pictured in Old English Jest Books’’in Y Cymmrodor, III, 107-16, 
by the editor, Mr. Tho:nas Powell. 

2 Camden does not speak of Good's treatise as a book, but the implication on p. 145 
of Walker's Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards (Dublin, 1786) led me to assume that 
it was printed. The negative evidence, however, of its not being mentioned in any of 
the catalogues of the great libraries in which I have sought, leaves some doubt. Walker 
says: ‘‘The Music of this century has received a rude eulogium from John Good, a 
popish priest (who had been educated at Oxford, and was master, for many years, of a 
school at Limerick, and), who, at the request of the celebrated William Cambden, wrote 
a Description of the Manners and Customs of the Wild Irish in the year 1566." 


*As Good's treatise was known chiefly through Camden's Britannia, I give my 
quotations under the discussion of the latter author, below, p. 697. 


4 See Campion's prefatory epistle ‘‘To the Loving Reader."’ 
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yet distinctly telling us that he uses him as a source. The amazing 
closeness of his paraphrase is readily seen :! 


The lewder sort both Clarkes and Laymen, are sensuall and loose to 
leachery above measure As for abstinence and fasting which these 
dayes make so dangerous, this is to them a familiar kind of chastisement: 
In which vertue and diverse other, how farre the best excell, so farre in glut- 
tonie and other hatefull crimes the vitious they are worse than too badde. 
They follow the dead corpses to the grave with howlings and barbarous 
out-cryes, pittyful in apparance, whereof grew (as I suppose) the Proverbe, 
to weepe Irish 

In some corners of the land they use a damnable superstition, leaving 
the right armes of their Infants males unchristened (as they tearmed it) to 
the intent it might give a more ungracious and deadly blow 

Covenant and Indent with them never so warilie, never so preciselie, 
yet they have beene found faithlesse and periured. Where they are joyned in 
colour of surest Amitie, there they intend to kill. This ceremonie reporteth 
Cambrensis. [Here follows an account of how the Irish make the most solemn 
leagues and, even in the doing thereof, “practise mutuall destruction’; 
then the account, taken from Giraldus without acknowledgment, of the 
Irish method of inaugurating kings. The last sentence I quote seems to be 
taken directly from Giraldus’ statement about the Welsh.] 

Toward the living they are noysome and malicious, the same being dead 
they labour to avenge eagerly and fiercely.? 


Less important, but not to be passed over without brief mention, 
are the host of political tracts brought out by the Irish wars. A few 
titles may be noted as representative of the group: Barnabe Rich’s 
Looking Glass for Ireland (1599), Short Survey of Ireland (1609), and 
The Irish Hubbub (1617); also Sir John Davies’ Discovery of the 
True Cause why Ireland was never entirely subdued (1612). 

William Camden ranks close to Giraldus for importance in 
spreading the idea of Irish “wildness.” His Britannia, first published 
in Latin in 1586, was long regarded as a standard work on everything 
connected with the history of the British Isles. After Edmund 
Gibson, Lord Bishop of London, had published his English transla- 
tion in 1695 (the translation, though a large and expensive book, 


1Campion's Historie appeared in Holinshed (so the D.N.B) and was reprinted in 
1633 and 1809. My quotations are from the last of these, pp. 19 ff. 


2 Compare Giraldus’ statement quoted above, p. 693. 
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was already in its fourth edition by 1772), the work had an increased 
vogue and was quoted even more frequently than before. Some of 
the startling statemenis made by Camden are the following: 


The Irish of old time, while rude and barbarous like all other nations 
in this part of the world, are thus describ’d by the Antients. 

Strabo, 1, 4. I can say nothing of Ireland upon good authority, but 
that the people are more barbsrous than the Britons. They feed vpon 
man’s flesh, and eat to great excess. They look upon it as very innocent, 
to eat the bodies of their dead parents [etc.]. 

Pomponius Mela, lib. 3. The Inhabitants are barbarous, and have no 
sense, either of Virtue, or Religion. 

Solinus, cap. 24. Those who conquer, first drink the blood of the Slain, 
and then besmear their face with it, and know no distinction between right 
and wrong [etc.]. 

These are their antient customs. As for the usages of the middle age, we 
have them in Giraldus Cambrensis, and in others from him. But for 
their later customs, they are describ’d by an industrious modern Author, 
whom I take to be J. Good, a Priest, educated at Ozford, and Schoolmaster 
of Limerick, about the year 1566, from whom I shall relate them word for 


[After a short disgression Camden explains that the remarks of Good are 
not “malicious or partial,” and that they apply only to “‘the wild and native 
Irish.”’} 

These people are generally strong bodied, nimble, bold, haughty, quick- 
witted, warlike, venturous, inur’d to cold and hunger, lustful, hospitable, 
constant in their love, implacably malicious, credulous, vain-glorious, 
resenting; and, according to their old character, violent in all their affections: 
the bad not to be match’d, the good not to be excell’d 

Robberies here are not look’d on as infamous, but are committed with 
great barbarity in all parts of the country. When they are upon such a 
design, they pray to God to ring booty in their way, and look upon a prize 
as the effect of his bounty to them. They are of opinion, that neither vio- 
lence, robbery, nor murther is displeasing to God 

The vileness of the lives of their priests is the great cause of all this; who 
have converted the temples into Stews: their whores follow them where- 
ever they go; and in case they find themselves cast off, they endeavour to 
revenge the injury by poison Among these wild Irish there is 
nothing sacred; no signs of Church or Chapel, save outwardly; no Altars, 
or at most such only as are polluted; and if there be a Crucifix thereon, it 
is defaced and broken; the sacred Vestments are so nasty, that they turn 
one’s stomack.! 


1 From the English ed. of 1722, II, 1417-19. 
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Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland' sets forth with 
telling realism all the national failings of the Irish as seen by a 
cultivated Englishmen who, in spite of his ambition to play an im- 
portant part at the English court, was compelled to spend most of 
his life in Ireland. As the treatise is too long to summarize minutely, 
we must be content to say that it discusses first the laws, next the 
customs, and last the religion of the Irish. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, Spenser uses the actual phrase “wilde Irish.’”” A 
representative passage is the description of the kern: 

Marrie those bee the most barbarous and loathly conditions of any 
people (I thinke) under heaven; for, from the time that they [the kerns] enter 
into that course, they doe use all the beastly behaviour that may bee; they 
oppress all men, they spoile the subject as well as the enemy; they steale, 
they are cruell and blodie, full of revenge and delighting in deadly execution, 
licentious, swearers, and blasphemers, common favishers of woemen, and 
murtherers of children.* 


Spenser’s references to Ireland in The Faerie Queene and Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again will be considered later. 

Thomas Nashe takes a good many flings at the Scots in his 
prose works, especially in The Prayse of the Red Herring (1599), 
where he breaks off abruptly from English to give a sample of the 
“clacke or gabbling”’ of the Scots: 

How in diebus illis, when Robert de Breaux, their gud king, sent his 
deare heart to the haly land, for reason he caud not gang thider himselfe, 
(or then or thereabout, or whilome before, or whilome after, it matters not,) 
they had the staple or fruits of the herring in their road or channell, till a 
foule ill feud arose amongst his sectaries and seruitours, and there was 
mickle tule, and a black warld, and a deale of whinyards drawne about him, 
and many sacklesse wights and praty barnes run through the tender weambs, 
and fra thence ne sarry taile of a herring in thilke sound they caud gripe.‘ 


In 1617 was published An Itinerary Written by Fynes Moryson, 
Gent., first in the Latine Tongue, and then Translated by him into 
English: Containing his ten yeeres travell throvgh the twelve Domjnions 
of Germany . . . . England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1617). 
Moryson’s description of the Irish shows a supercilious scorn that is 

1 Published posthumously in 1633. 

2 See the ed. of 1805, VIII, 382. 


3 Ibid., p. 392. 
4 The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. by R. B. McKerrow (London, 1910), III, 188. 
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almost unbelievable. In the last five pages the phrase wild Irish is 
used no less than eight times, always with telling effect, for instance: 

The wild and (as I may say) meere Irish, inhabiting many and large 
Prouinces, are barbarous and most filthy in their diet. They skum the 
seething pot with an handfull of straw, and straine their milke taken from 
the Cow through a like handfull of straw, none of the cleanest, and so 
clense, or rather more defile the pot and milke.! 


Not very important themselves, yet showing how universal the 
conception of Irish “wildness” had become, are two short passages 
in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy: 


. . . . the Muscovites, if they suspect their wives, will beat them till 
they confess, and if that will not avail, like those wild Irish, be divorced at 
their pleasure, or else knock them on the heads, as the old Gauls have done 
in former ages.? 


. . « » very superstitious, like our wild Irish.* 

Similar to Moryson’s account of the “wild Irish” is that given 
by William Lithgow, who, in 1632, published his Totall Discourse 
Of the Rare Aduentures and painefull Peregrinations of long nineteene 
Yeares Trauayles, from Scotland, to the most Famous Kingdomes in 
Europe, Asia, and Affrica. From the ten pages devoted to the Irish 
I quote a short specimen: 

But now to come to my punctuall Discourse of Ireland; true it is, to 
make a fit comparison, the Barbarian Moore, the Moorish Spaniard, the 
Turke, and the Irish-man, are the least industrious, and the most sluggish 
livers under the Sunne, for the vulgar Irish I protest, live more brutishly in 
their brutish fashion, then the undaunted, or untamed Arabian, the Divelish- 
idolatrous Turcoman, or the Moone-worshipping Caramines: showing 
thereby a greater necessity they have to live, then any pleasure they have, 
or can have in their living.‘ 

1 Part III, p. 162; also, with modernized spelling, in Henry Morley’s Ireland under 
Elizabeth and James I, pp. 413-30. As I have not seen the first edition, I am glad to add 
on the authority of Professor T. P. Cross, that the whole of Part II, pp. 1-301, deals 
with Tyrone’s rebellion, Mountjoy’s campaigns, and other troubles about 1600, and 
contains some striking indications of Moryson’s prejudice. The 1617 edition refers to 
“the rest of this Worke, not yet fully finished,”’ and gives the chapter headings of the 
unpublished part. This is the work recently published for the first time from a MS in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by Charles Hughes under the title Shake- 
speare’s Europe, Unpublished Chapters of Fynes Moryson's Itinerary (London, 1903). 

Although quotations from this recently published portion of the Itinerary would 
serve to give further illustrations of Moryson’s prejudice, we may not safely assume 
that this part of the work did much toward spreading the satiric spirit which is the 
subject of our study. 

? Part III, sec. 3, end of mem. 2. 4 P. 429 of the first ed. (1632). 

3 Part III, sec. 4, mem. 1, subs. 2. 
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Among pertinent marginal headings in the section on the Irish 
are: “A foolish and superstitious errour”; ‘Two intollerable abuses 
in Ireland’; “The filthy corruption of Irish Priests and Wood- 
Carnes, thievish rebells”; ‘A bad and uncivill Husbandry in Ire- 
land”’; “‘Northerne Irish women giving sucke to their Babes behind 
their shoulders”; “An Ecclesiasticke corruption in unlawfull 
Preachers,” etc. 

A glance at the characters, so popular in the seventeenth century, 
reveals a few points of interest in regard to the manner in which the 
anti-Celtic prejudice took more and more definite shape as time 
went on. In the first edition of The Miscellaneous Works of Sir 
Thomas Overbury (1614) character No. 45 is called A Welshman; 
so also in all the first five editions. By the time the sixth edition was 
published, the popular idea of the typical Welshman was sufficiently 
well molded to justify the change in title to that of A Braggadochio 
Welshman. This characterization had been foreshadowed by 
numerous dramatists' and was repeatedly emphasized later. 

In John Stephens’ Satirical Essays (1615), character No. 14 is 
A Welsh Client. Similarly we find the Character of a Mendicant 
Trish Priest, by Richard Flecknoe,? An Irish Toyle, by Thomas 
Dekker,’ and, long afterward, The Character of an Irish Squire, by 
Swift. As a sample of the satiric spirit of these character writers, 
I quote the last sentence of The Character of an Irishman in Edward 
Ward’s London-Spy (ca. 1700): 

To conclude, he’s a Coward in his own Country, a Lusty Stallion in 
England, a Graceful Footman in France, a Good Soldier in Flanders, and a 
Valuable Slave in Our Western Plantations, where they are distinguished 
by the Ignominious Epithet of White Negroes.‘ 

Throughout the seventeenth century appeared chapbooks and 
coarse anonymous satires directed especially against the Welsh. 
Although a few of them are in verse, the majority are in prose, 


1 See below, pp. 703 ff. 

2 No. 45 in Flecknoe’s 4’ nigmatical Characters (1665). 

*See A. B. Grosart’s ed. of The Non-dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker (1885, re- 
printed from the rare 1608 ed. in the Huth Library), III, 104-5. 

‘For most of the items in this paragraph I am indebted to my friends Professor 
C. N. Greenough and Professor Robert Withington. The quotation is from Ward's 
Works (London, 1703), I, 385-86, but the London Spy was first published in eighteen 
parts, beginning in 1698. 
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usually with illustrative cartoons. The following titles are self- 
explanatory: The Welch Traveller, or the Unfortunate Welshman; 
The Life and Death of Shefferey Morgan; Taffy’s Progress to London.' 

Other miscellaneous satires, appearing between 1642 and 1647, 
may be enumerated, if only to give some idea of the quantity that 
were published 2 


The Welchman’s Protestation concerning the Corruptions of these times. 
With her last Will and Testament, writ and puplished with her own hand 
fifteen tays after her own teath 

The Welchman’s publike Recantation . . . . te'ling her what Booties 
and Prizes her should get, the Divell take the Array. 1642. 

The Welcheman’s last Petition and Protestation . ... whereunto is 
added the protestation of Thomas ap Shinkin ap Morgan. 1642. 

The Welch-men’s Prave Resolution .... by Shon, ap William, ap 
Thomas, ap Meredith, ap Evans, ap Lloyd, ap Price, ap Hugh, ap Rowland, 
ap Powell, ap Shinkin, ap Shones. [1642 ?] 

The Welshman’s Warning-Piece . . . . Wherein her gives Kot thanks 
that her was no Beshit. 1642. 

The Welch Doctor . . . . By Shinkin ap Morgan. 1643. 

The Welshman’s Declaration: declaring her resolution to be revenged 
on her enemies, for te creat overthrow of a creat many of her Cousins and 
Countreymen in Tean Forrest, in Gloucestershire, where her was slightly 
frittered. 1643. 

A Perfect Tiurnal or Welsh Post, with her creat packet of Letters, for her 
to carry into her Countrey of Whales .... 1643. 

Crete Wonders foretold By Her crete Prophet of Wales... . 1647. 


Especially bitter is the spirit of a scurrilous piece which appeared 
anonymously in 1652: The Humple Remonstrance of Rice op [sic] 
Meredith, op Morgan, Shentilman of Wales, to the Parliaments of 
Enghelandis, and her cood Lord Shenerals.* This is a mock political 
petition ridiculing the gross ignorance and the dialectical errors of 
the English-speaking Welsh. It is followed by an Answer, which 


1 Reproduced in part, with illustrations, in John Ashton’s Chapbooks of the Highteenth 
Century (London, 1882), pp. 344 ff. and 475 ff. The first item is dated 1671. 

2 All the titles in this list are from Rev. William Rowlands’ Cambrian Bibliography 
(Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry), Lilanidloes, 1869, where they are listed chronologically passim. 
Most of them are also listed in the Rev. J. C. Morrice’s Wales in the Seventeenth Century 
(Bangor, 1918), pp. 39-42. For a few others, see p. 235 of David Lewis’ article in Y 
Cymmrodor, V (1882). 

8 Thirty copies were reprinted in 1861 from the original edition. 
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accuses the Welsh of being ignorant, thievish, and addicted to the 
love of cheeses that “are hard as Millstones, and stink of Goats 
Milk, especially being tosted, so that the Devil would rather pe 
starv’d than boorded with sheese in Wales.”! Further, the Welsh 
are charged with lying and exaggerating, and with continually 
troubling the English by presenting long bills and petitions. 

Some of these bitter and extremely pointed satires against the 
Celts may not have done so much to influence the reading public as 
did those productions in which tne author’s prejudice was less obvious. 
Works containing occasional clever thrusts are hard to find and 
difficult to classify, but they must have been numerous and influ- 
ential. In Richard Head and Francis Kirkman’s English Rogue? 
the writers, under pretext of pointing out the pitfalls to be avoided 
by the unwary youth of England, describe in minutest detail the life 
of a typical libertine. Interspersed among the numerous descrip- 
tions of the hero’s amorous intrigues are a number of grossly humor- 
ous references to Ireland and the Irish, which fall right in line with 
the already conventional treatment of the “wild Irish.” 

In Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, frequently spoken of as the first 
“novel with a purpose” in our language, we find the author taking 
up the familiar phrase and speaking of “‘one Banister, a wild Irish 
man.’ As the present study ends with the year 1700, before the 
English novel had really found itself, I must be content to con- 
jecture that a careful survey of the novels written in the eighteenth 
century would show a continuation of the tradition; certainly 
Fielding speaks in Tom Jones of “an absolute wild Irishman,’ 
and Smollett contributes in Roderick Random a Scot and a Welsh- 
man, the latter to reappear in chapter xxxiv of Peregrine Pickle. 
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II. THE DRAMATISTS 


In most cases the fun poked at the Celts on the stage is of a 
good-natured sort, contrasting pleasantly with the bitterness of the 
other satires. Shakspere seems to be the most important writer 


1 On the fondness of the Welsh for cheese, see below, p. 703. 

2? Apparently a popular book; first edition dated 1665; at least five other editions 
had appeared by 1700. 

41688 ed., p. 236. * Book XI, chap. iv. 
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1e in this connection, not only because of his tremendous popularity, 
ts but also because of the frequency with which he alludes to the Celts. 
ye : To the Irish kerns (about whom he read in Holinshed and elsewhere) 
h he makes various references, brief, to be sure, but by no means 
y ’ complimentary : 

j Now for our Irish ‘wars. 
e . We must supplant these rough rug-headed kerns, 
s Which live like venom where no venom else 
. But only they have privilege to live. 
i [Richard the Second, II, i, 155-58.] y 
_ You rode, like a kern of Ireland, your 
- French hose off, and in your strait strossers. 
‘ [Henry the Fifth, III, vii, 55-56.] 
. The uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms. 
° (II Henry the Sixth, III, i, 310.] 
4 Full often, like a shag-hair’d crafty kern. 
, [Ibid., III, i, 367.] 
; Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their heels. 
[Macbeth, I, ii, 30.] 
r And to Ireland as a whole he refers grossly in the Comedy of Errors.' 
h Still more noteworthy is the scene in Henry V where he brings on the 
, stage at the same time representatives of all three Celtic peoples— 
; Maemorris, Fluellin, and Captain Jamy. The satire on Sir Hugh 





Evans in The Merry Wives of Windsor and on Glendower in I Henry 
IV, while too well known to need detailed comment, must not be 
: overlooked. The chief points scored against the Welsh are their 
undue pride in genealogy, a belief in natural magic, laughable 
dialectical peculiarities, and a preternatural fondness for cheese.? 
The last characteristic, after being touched on by countless other 
satirists, has brought into common use the name Welsh rabbit, now 
gradually changing through the influence of popular etymology into 
Welsh rarebit. 
When Shakspere crystallized the Welshman’s unreasonable pride 
in gentility into Glendower’s immortal words “I am not in the roll 
of common men,” he was by no means alone among the Elizabethan 


1 III, ii, 118-24. 
2See MWW, II, 3, 316 ff.; V, 5, 85-86, and 146 ff. 
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dramatists. The same matter is touched on humorously by Marston 
in The Malcontent (III, i), by Peele in Edward I (scene ii), by Middle- 
ton in The Family of Love (I, iii), and by Rowley in A Shoo-maker a 
Gentleman.! Dekker takes a fling, also, in his Match Me in London: 
I do speak English 

When I’d move pity; if I dissemble, Irish; 

Dutch, when I reel; and, tho’ I feed on scalions, 

If I should brag gentility I’d gabble Welch.? 


Of Sir Owen ap Meredith’s claim to kinship with King David, more 
anon under the consideration of Patient Grissil. 

The unusual feature of Shakspere’s satire is the importance he 
gives to Glendower’s belief in the supernatural. For while the 
Welsh belief in prophecy of superhuman accuracy is brought out by 
the Harper in Peele’s Edward I, it is indeed rare to find anything 


like this: 
Glendower: I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hotspur: Why, so can I, and so can any man; 
But will they come when you do call for them? 
Glend.: Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command the devil. 
Hot.: And I can teach thee, coz, to shame thc devil 
By telling truth. ‘Tell truth and shame the devil.” 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither, 
And I’ll be sworn I have power to shame him hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth and shame the devil! 


Sometimes he angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith 
{I Henry IV, Ill, i.] 

Middleton seems to have been especially interested in the Welsh 
as objects of humor. In his Chaste Maid in Cheapside he brings in 
a Welshwoman to occupy the unenviable position of “mistress to 
Sir W. Whorehound,” and throughout the play she is taunted with 


1 See C. W. Stork’s ed. of Rowley (Philadelphia, 1910), p. 218. 
2? Quoted by Bullen, from Dekker, in his edition of Middleton. 
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such sarcastic terms as “pure Welsh virgin,” and with the barren- 
ness of her Welsh mountains. Again in The Family of Love (IV, ii), 
to which reference has been made already, he makes Dryfat inquire: 
“What! art thou a Welch carrier or a northern landlord, thou’rt so 
saucy ?” 

In a slightly different spirit, Rowley laughs at the long names of 
Welsh towns and at the overrated “wonders” of Wales: 

Hugh: Wales is my country, my name is Hugh. 

Barnaby: I have some Cozens in your Countrey: you know Penven- 
mower, Blew Morrice Laugathin, Aberginenni Terdawhee, Saint Davis 


Harpe, and the great Organ at Wricksom ? 
[A Shoo-maker a Gentleman:] 


But Rowley’s most important contribution is the character of Randall, 
the Welshman in A Match at Midnight. Randall speaks broad Welsh 
dialect throughout the play, and, in addition to being the butt of 
many jokes, is finally duped into marrying the wrong girl. 

Among miscellaneous items of varying interest, I have noted 
that Webster speaks twice of the “wild Irish” in the White Devil, 
and that there is mild satire against the Scots in Eastward Ho. 


Whether the dumb show of Irish kerns in Heywood’s Four Prentices 
of London was to be made humorous by the actors is a matter of 
doubt; but there can be no question about the broad Welsh dialect 
in Nash’s comedy Summers Last Will (ll. 241-46).!. Furthermore, it 
seems significant that the character representing ‘Revenge and Fury” 
in Thomas Hughes’s Misfortunes of Arthur should be dressed in “an 
Irish jacket and shirt, having an Irish dagger by his side.”’ 

Dekker seems to merit special attention for having satirized the 
Irish in The Honest Whore, Part II, The Whore of Babylon, and Old 
Fortunatus, and for his part in one of the best Welsh satires written 
at this time, Patient Grissil. Although the first two items in this 
list are of no great interest, Bryan the Footman must not be entirely 
overlooked. More important is the scene of Irish dialect and satire 
in Old Fortunatus (IV, ii), where two characters are on the stage for 
some time “disguised as Irish coster-mongers.”’ 

In Patient Grissil, the joint production of Dekker, Chettle, and 
Haughton, we have more prolonged holding of the stage by Welsh 


1 Ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1910). 
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characters than in any other important play which I have found 
among the Elizabethan dramas. While the story of Sir Owen ap 
Meredith (a Welsh knight), his servant Rice, and Gwenthyan (a 
Welsh widow) is subordinate to the main plot, it occupies about a 
third of the play, and in this third lies the chief interest. As the 
passages of Welsh dialogue are of about equal merit, we may as 
well quote from II, i, where the Knight and the Widow first appear 
on the stage together: 

Gwenthyan: Who calls Gwenthyan so great teal of time? 

Urcenze: Sweet widow, even your countryman here. 

Sir Owen: Belly the ruddo whee: wrage witho mandag eny mou du ac 
whellock en wea awh. 

Gwe.: Sir Owen, gramarcye whee: Gwenthyan mandage eny, ac 
wellock en thawen en ryn mogh. 

Farneze: Mundage! Thlawen! oh, my good widow, gabble that we 
may understand you, and have at you. 

Sir Ow.: Have at her! nay, by Cod, is no haveat herto. Is tawg in her 
Pritish tongue; for ’tis fine delicates tongue, I can tell hur—Welsh tongue 
is finer as Greek tongue. 

Far.: A baked neates tongue is finer than both. 

Sir Ow.: But what says Gwenthyan now? will have Sir Owen? Sir 
Owen is know for a wisely man as any since Adam and Eve’s time; and that 
is, by Cod’s udge me, a great teal ago. 

Ure.: I think Solomon was wiser than Sir Owen. 

Sir Ow.: Solomons had pretty wit, but what say you to king Tavie? 
King Tavie, is well known, was as good musitions as the best fiddler in all 
Italy, and king Tavie was Sir Owen’s countryman: yes, truly, a Pritish 
shentleman porn, and did twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, out o’cry upon Welsh 
harp; and ’tis known Tavie love mistress Persabe, as Sir Owen loves Gwen- 
thyan. Will you have Sir Owen now?! 


When The first part of the true and honorable historie of the life of 
Sir John Oldcastle was written (apparently by Munday, Drayton, 
Wilson the Younger, and Hathway?) to. compete with J Henry IV 
the authors introduced two Welsh characters, Owen and Davy, 
whose broken English furnishes most of the humor of the first scene. 
Neither in scope nor in subtlety can the dialogue be compared to ~ 
that between Glendower and Hotspur, yet the Oldcastle play is of 


1 Patient Grissil, Shakespeare Society ed. (London, 1841), p. 23. 
2 See the Introduction, p. xxvii, of The Shakespeare Apocrypha, by C. F. Tucker 
Brooke (Oxford, 1908). 
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special interest in the present study because, in addition to Owen 
and Davy, we have in the list of dramatis personae a character 
designated simply as “an Irishman.” As the plot develops, the | 
Irishman proves to be the arch-villain and murderer. Here again 
the intention of the authors seems to have exceeded their power of 
execution, for unless my judgment is grievously at fault, this is pretty 
poor Irish brogue. As the Irishman does not say much in any one 
scene, I pick a few passages at random from V: 

Alas poe mester, Sir Richard Lee, be saint Patricke is rob and cut thy 
trote for dee shane, and dy money, and dee gold ring be me truly: is love 
thee well, but now dow be kill, thee bee shitten kanaue. 

Be sint Patricke, mester, is pore Irisman, is a leufter. 

Feit, me be no seruant of the lord Cobhams, Me be Mack Chane of 
Ulster. 


Prethee, Lord shudge, let me haue mine own clothes, my strouces there, 
and let me be hanged in a with after my cuntry—the Irish—fashion. 


At the conclusion of the play the reader takes a real pleasure in 
finding that the character speaking this garbled gabble is hanged, 
even though the ceremony is performed “after the Irish fashion.” , 

Ben Jonson apparently fell in with the popular trend, for he not 
only used the phrase “wild Irish” in his learned note on The Devil 
Is an Asse, V, i, 48, but also wrote two masques—one might almost 
say for the special purposes of this paper. 

The fun of the Jrish Masque lies largely in the stage business 
which is implied in the lines: four Irishmen trying to pay their 
respects to the King all at once, then all refusing to speak, and 
generally mixing each other up in a way that must have allowed a 
great deal of horseplay. The more they try to express their loyalty, 
the more ridiculous they get; for instance: 

Donnell: . . . . pre de, hear me, king Yamish. 

Dennise: Pree dee heare me, king Yamish: I can tell tee better ten he. 

Patrick: Pree dee heare neder noder on ’hem: here’sh Dermock will 
shpeake better ten eder oder on ’hem. 

Dermock: No fayt, shweet hart, tow lyesht. Patrick here ish te vesht 
man of hish tongue, of all de four; pre tee heare him. 

Pat.: By chreesh shave me, tow lyesht. I have te vorsht tongue in te 
company at thy shervish. Vill shome body shpeak ? 

Don.: By my fayt, I vill not. 
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Der.: By my goship’s hand, I vill not. 

Pat.: Speake Dennish ten. 

Den.: If I speake, te divell tayke me. I vill give tee leave to cram my 
mouth phit shamrokes and butter, and vatercreeshes instead of pearsh and 
peepsh. 

After some hundred and fifty lines by the Irishmen, they are “‘inter- 
rupted by a civil Gentleman of the nation,” who brings in a bard, 
after which the masque ends with a song and dance. 

The masque entitled For the Honour of Wales follows in its general 
outline the plan of the one already described. Yet it impresses me 
as being much more subtle in its genial satire. When the Welsh 
peasants insist that Craig Eriri (Mt. Snowdon) is as big as Atlas, 
the joke must have a singular touch of humor in that the stage 
structure used to represent Snowdon is actually the same that has 
just been used in Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue to represent Atlas. 
There is a great deal of talking and singing about toasted cheese, 
Welsh goats, Welsh bards, Merlin, and the long genealogy of Prince 
Camber, while a stray shot is taken at the Wrexham organ. The 
women introduced speak straight Welsh (which in itself can be made 


funny on the stage); and when they break into an attempt at Eng- 
lish, the mixture is even funnier. The concluding speech involves 
various compliments to the Prince of Wales, and tries in a con- 
descending way to make up for the scorn with which the country has 
been treated. The body of the masque is, however, amusingly 


satirical. 
While the Puritans were in power, there was quite naturally 


little in the way of dramatic satire; so for this brief period we must 
content ourselves with a single item: Jenkin of Wales his Love— 
Course and Perambulation; an Early Droll Performed at the Red Bull 
Theatre about the Year 1647.1 Just as the Royalists were coming 
into full power there was given a short dramatic piece (a sort of 
masque) before General Monk. This brings in a Scot and a Welsh- 
man, with good dialect.? 

Among the dramas of the Restoration we find, as might be 
expected, a great many productions of interest. John Crowne’s 


1 Cf. Shirley’s Love Tricks, ed. Gifford-Dyce, I (1833), 29ff. Professor Cross tells me 
that Jenkin was edited (from Kirkman’s Wits) by Halliwell in 1861 (30 copies printed). 


2 See F. W. Fairholt’s Civic Garland (Percy Society, 1845), XIX, 24 ff. 
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City Politics, for instance, introduces as its most despicable character 
a stupid, lying Irishman whose love for usquebaugh makes him at 
once ridiculous and disgusting. Much more important is Shadwell’s 
bitter satire on the Irish clergy in the person of one Tegue ODivelly, 
well described in the list of dramatis personae as “an equal Mixture 
of Fool and Knave.” This Tegue has the title réle in The Lancashire 
Witches and Tegue ODivelly the Irish Priest, and appears again in The 
Amorous Bigot. In both plays he has so contemptible a part that 
I must point out this exception to my previous statement that “in 
most cases the fun poked at the Celts on the stage is of a good-natured 
sort.” 

Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle introduces “Roebuck, an Irish 
Gentleman, of wild, roving temper,’ and his Twin Rivals has an 
Irish valet, Teague, whose dialect furnishes a great deal of fun. As 
we come down to the eighteenth century, we find the stage Irishman 
' and the stage Welshman established stock characters, mildly amusing 
or screamingly funny according to the talent of the dramatist. 

While I do not pretend to carry this study on into the eighteenth 
century, I cannot refrain from noting a few other items which 
carry the tradition on toward its perfection in Sheridan’s immortal 
creation of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. One of these is Hugh Kelly’s 
School for Wives, which gives us a stage Irishman, Connolly, almost 
too likable to be spoken of as the object of satire. Another is 
Isaac Bickerstaff’s Maid of the Mill, with Ralph speaking Irish brogue 
more or less broad according to the mood of the author. Still more 
important is Richard Cumberland’s Fashionable Lover, with Colin 
Macleod, who poses as a Scot (though he had once been known as 
“plain Nan Rawlins of St. Martin’s Parish’), with Mrs. Macintosh, 
and, best of all with Dr. Druid, the Welsh antiquary. This last 
play rises considerably above the average mere satire of a type, of 
which I have noted so many cases, by giving to Dr. Druid eccentri- 
cities typically Welsh yet at the same time individualized. He is 
variously described as “Lord Abberville’s travelling tutor, a gentle- 
man, of very ancient family in North Wales,” and as “that Welch- 
man, that buffoon, that antiquarian forsooth, who looks as if you 
had raked him out of the cinders of Mt. Vesuvius.” “ Putterflies”’ is 
the subject chiefly on the Doctor’s mind at the beginning of the 
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play; but as his character develops, we hear him boasting of having 
introduced fifty different poisons into his native land, and of his 
enthusiasm for “pats, peetles, serpents, scorpions, caterpillars, 
toads,—Oh ’tis a recreating contemplation to a philosophic mind!” 
Dr. Druid holds his own fairly well with various Englishmen until 
the last act, when he falls foul of Mortimer: 


Dr. Druid: Save you, sir, save you; is it true I pray you, that a learned 
gentleman, a traveller, but just arrived, is with you? 

Mort.: There is a person under that description in my house. 

Dr. Druid: May he be seen, good now? May hebetalked with? What 
has he brought home? Is he well stored with oriental curiosities ? 

Mort.: Faith, sir, indifferent well; he has brought a considerable parcel 
of sun-dried bricks from the ruins of antient Babylon, a heavy collection of 
ores from the mines of Siberia, and a pretty large cargo of common salt 
from the banks of the Caspian. 

Dr. Druid: Inestimable! 

Mort.: Oh, sir, mere ballast. 

Dr. Druid: Ballast indeed; and what discoveries does he draw from all 
these ? 

Mort.: Why, he has discovered that the bricks are not fit for building; 
the mines not worth the working, and the salt not good for preserving: in 
short, Doctor, he has no taste for these trifles; he has made the human heart 
his study; he loves his own species, and does not care if the whole race of 
butterflies was extinct. 


Those who wish to pursue the stage Irishman down to a later 
period will find material assistance in a book to which I am glad to 
express my own indebtedness: 8. J. Brown’s Guide to Books on Ire- 
land (Dublin, 1912). 


III. THE POETS 


It is easy to demonstrate that the anti-Celtic prejudice of English 
poets goes back to a time when many of them wrote in Latin and 
French, and there is good reason to believe that the French, quite as 
much as the English, disliked the Irish during the Middle Ages.! 
The problem of how far back one should begin the search, even when 
we limit it to English authors, is puzzling, but it seems that we may 
as well begin during the reign of Henry II. 


1 This conjecture is based not only on Skeat’s note (see below, p. 713, n. 1.), but 
also on the fact that I have discarded from time to time a great many references to 
satires on the Celts in the French metrical romances. 
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It was Henry who sent one Jordan Fantosme as a sort of reporter 
to write in French an account of the defeat of William the Lion in 
a battle fought July 13, 1174. Fantosme’s account of the struggle 
constantly refers to the Scots as salvage, which is a pretiy close 
approximation to our English “wild.” 

About this time Walter Map, whose Welsh stories I have already 
mentioned, produced his Latin poem Cambrie Epitome. As this is 
versified practically direct from the prose slanders of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, there is no need to quote the “on¢ passage (Il. 75-208) 
describing the uncouth manners of living in Wales. But the poem is 
noteworthy as a typical example of how Giraldus’ stories were 
passed on from one author to anc ‘her until they finally gained an 
amazing indirect vogue. In this case we find that an English verse 
translation was published by Caxton in 1480, along with Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden’s P lychronicon.' 

What the English thought of the Irish priests early in the thir- 
teenth century is implied, though not stated so clearly as it was by 
Shadwell some four hundred years later, in The Owl and the Night- 
ingale: 

Ich singe bet pan pu dest 
pu chaterest so dop on Irish prost [ll. 321-22]. 

Ancther thirteenth-century item suggesting a great deal more 
than it actually says is the anonymous Song of the Welsh,? which 
explains the English hatred of the Welsh on the ground of envy: 

Insanit qui Britones necat generosos; 
Videtur quod habeat sic eos exosos, 


Namque per invidiam clamat odiosos 
Semper et assidue, quos audit victoriosos. 


Such a sentiment, whether justified or not, naturally recalls the pro- 
tests, already cited, of the historian Keating and others, against 
unfair treatment of the Irish. 

From about the year 1296 comes another anonymous song, which 
seems to have been altered by various writers. It consists of two 
hundred and sixty-eight lines, and is commonly called simply a 


1See Map’s Poems, edited by Thomas Wright for the Camden Society, 1841, pp. 
131 ff. and 349. 
2 See Thomas Wright's Political Songs of England, from the Reign of John to that of 
Edward II (Camden Society, 1839), p. 58. 
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Song of the Scottish Wars. It contains much satire on the Scots, and 
a little on the Welsh. Line 153 furnishes a fair sample: 
Quid miratur barbara bruta gens et stulta ?! 


Only a few years later, probably in 1299, come the verses On the 
Deposition of Baliol, which prophesy the absolute conquest of Scot- 
land, and, likening Scotland to conquered Troy, rejoice in victories 
already won. That numerous other political songs of the same 
period attacked the Scots is shown by line 10: 

Quales sunt et erunt, carmina plura ferunt.? 


Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle furnishes much more startling material 
than the poems just quoted; for instance: 
Gales soit maldit de Deus e de Saint Symoun! 
Car tuz jours ad esté pleins de tresoun. 
Escoce soit maldit de la Mere Dé! 
E parfount 4 diable Gales enfoundré! 
En lun ne en li autre fust unkes verité!* 
Among Laurence Minot’s poems are two, Halidon Hill and 
Bannockburn, which are of special interest. The first assures us 
that 
pare was crakked many a crowne 
Of wild Scottes..... 


which is the earliest use I have noted (ca. 1340) of the English 
word “wild” applied to any of the Celtic peoples. As I have already 
indicated, the phrase “wild Scot’’ never came into as general use as 
the phrase “wild Irish.” The second poem tells us that Scots are 
“ful of gile.’” 

In Fragment B of the Romaunt of the Rose, formerly attributed 
to Chaucer, we find a reference to the popular belief that the Irish 
were especially liable to be sharp of tongue; and, indeed, if we may 
believe what some of the genuine Old Irish sagas say about Bricriu 
Poison-Tongue, the idea had some foundation in truth: 

He [Wikkid-Tunge] mighte not his tunge withstonde 
Worse to reporte than he fonde, 


1 See Thomas Wright's Political Songs of England, from the Reign of John to that of 
Edward II (Camden Society, 1839), pp. 160 ff. 


2 Ibid., p. 180. 3 Ibid., pp. 273-74. 
* See Poem I, ll. 59-60, and Poem II, |. 6, in the Clarendon Press ed. 
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He was so full of cursed rage; 
It sat him well of his linage, 
For him an Irish woman bar.! 

Another significant reference to the Irish is in Richard the Redeles, 
where we find the actual phrase “pe wilde yrisshe.” Though this is 
the first use I have yet noted of the term (Skeat dates the poem with 
some confidence September, 1399),? I cannot but think subsequent 
search will show that it was in common literary use a great deal 
earlier. 

Aside from the strong antecedent probability that such would be 
the case with numerous Latin treatises employing the word barbarus, 
we find it (this time spelled “wylde Iryshe’’) no less than six times 
in four consecutive pages of The Libel of English Policy (1436). 
Such habitual use of a phrase would certainly suggest that it must 
have been in common use for many years, presumably long before 
1399. 

One can hardly guess how early the Welsh came to be notorious 
for thieving, when we find The Ship of Fools suggesting that 

He that is borne in walys or small brytayne 
To learne to pyke and stele nedys nat go to Rome.‘ 
But we can get some conception of how widespread this notoriety is 
if we consider how immensely popular is the nursery rhyme begin- 
ning 
Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief.5 

While all these references go to show that the poets shared with 
the historians a feeling of scorn for the Celts, there are some special 
cases in which an entire poem is devoted to a satirie account. Such 

1 Lines 3807-11. Skeat’s note shows that contempt for the Celts was not limited 
to the English: ‘‘The F. text has une vielle irese. . . . . G. de Lorris clearly meant some- 
thing disrespectful in speaking of ‘an old Irishwoman.’ M. Michel explains, in a note, 
that the Irish character was formerly much detested in France. I therefore believe 
that Irish has here its usual sense.” 

2 See Skeat’s edition of Piers the Plowman for the E.E.T.S., pp. cvi. and cvii. The 
text of Richard may be found here, in various other editions by Skeat, and in the Camden 
Society edition (1838) by Thomas Wright. My quotation is from the prologue, 1. 10. 
For a more recent discussion of the problem of authorship, etc., see the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, II, 41. 

3See Thomas Wright's Political Poems and Songs. .... Edw. III to Ric. III 
(Rolls Series, 1859), II, 185-88. 

4T. H. Jamieson’s ed., I, 178. 

&’ See Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of England (Percy Society, 1842), IV, 40-41. 
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a work, printed in black letter and illustrated with twelve ridiculous 
pictures of the Irish, is John Derricke’s Image of Ireland. The title 
and subtitle are, in part, as follows: The Image of Irelande, With a 
Discoverie of Woodkarne, wherin is most lively expressed the Nature 
and Qualitie of the jaied [sic] wilde Irish Woodkarne; their notable 


aptnesse, celeritie, and pronesse to rebellion 


by Ihon Derricke, anno 1578 
In the second part of the poem Derricke gives a most 


Daie, 1581.1 


Made and devised 
Imprinted, at London, by Ihon 


graphic description of the habits of the native Irish, embellished 
with quaint marginal notes, now in prose and now in verse. 


Woodkarnes manners are 
more straunger than his 
apparell. 


The fruite sheweth the good- 
nesse of the tree, 

Approvyng all Woodkarne 
strong theeves for to bee. 


Spoyling and burnyng is the 
Irish karnes renoune. 


Woodkarnes exercises when 
true men take rest; 

To robbe, burn, and murder, 
when true men take rest, 

With fire, sworde, and 
axcesse, these traiters are 
preste; 

They take no compassion of 
men, children, nor wives, 

But joye when they do them 
deprive of their lives. 


Like as their weedes be strange, and monstrous 
to beholde; 

So doe their maners far surpasse them all a 
thousand folde. 

For thei are tearmed wilde, 
Woodkarne thei have to name; 

And marvaile not though strange it be, for thei 
desarve the same. 

In maners thei be rude, and monstrous eke in 
fashon; 

Their dealynges also thei bewraie, a crooked 
generation. 


For mischeef is the game wherein thei doe 
delight; 

And eke thei holde it great renowne to burne and 
spoile by night. 

When tyme yeelds true men ease, such reste 
they pretermitte, 

And give them selves to other artes, for their 
behofe more fitte. 

To wounde the harmless sorte, it is the karnish 
guise; 

And other some to stiffle quight, in slumbrynge 
bed that lyes. 

An other sorte thei spoile, even naked to the skin; 

And leave hym nothing for to wrappe his naked 
body in. 


1The text and illustrations are readily accessible in the second edition of Lord 


Somers’ Tracts, edited by Sir Walter Scott (London, 1809), from which I quote. 
text without illustrations, see The Image of Ireland... . 


For the 


by John Derricke . .. . edited 


with an introduction by John Small, Edinburgh, 1883. 
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As already indicated, Edmund Spenser’s major attack on the 
Irish was made in his prose View of the Present State of Ireland. But 
twice in his poems he makes minor attacks, both of interest for 
their reference to Irish wolves, which seem to have been a scourge at 
the time. Shakspere, it will be recalled, has Rosalind speak in As 
You Like It of “the howling of Irish wolves against the moon.” 
In Book VII, Canto vi, of The Faerie Queene Spenser describes the 
departure of Diana from Ireland, the action being carried on from 
stanza 38 through stanza 54 to this: 


Them all, and all that she [Diana] so deare did way, 
Thence-forth she left; and parting from the place [Ireland], 
There-on an heavy haplesse curse did lay, 

To weet, that wolves, where she was wont to space, 

Should harbour’d be, and all those woods deface, 

And thieves should rob and spoile that coast around. 

Since which, those woods, and all that goodly chase, 

Doth te this day with wolves and thieves abound: 

Which too-too true that lands in-dwellers since have found. 


In Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, since Colin is describing to 
Cuddy the heavenly charms of England as contrasted with the 
wretchedness of Ireland, it will be understood that whatever is 
said in praise of the former is, by implication, derogatory to the latter: 


“Both heaven and heavenly graces do much more,” 
Quoth he, ‘abound in that same land then this. 
For there all happie peace and plenteous store 
Conspire in one to make contented blisse: 
No wayling there nor wretchednesse is heard, 
No bloodie issues nor no leprosies, 
No griesly famine, nor no raging sweard, 
No nightly bodrags, nor no hue and cries: 
The shepheards there abroad may safely lie, 
On hills and downes, withouten dread or daunger; 
No ravenous wolves the good mans hope destroy, 
Nor outlawes fell affray the forest raunger”’ [ll. 308-19]. 


One of the impressive features of the “wild Irish” spirit among 
the poets is the wide range of the poems in which it is expressed. It 
is odd enough to find the references just quoted, but stranger still 
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to find in Ford’s poem entitled Fame’s Memorial, written in honor 
of the Earl of Devonshire, such lines as: 


The wily Irish, whose inveterate hate 
Unto the laws of justice ne’er would bow, 


or again in Bishop Hall’s Satires: 
And ship them to the new named virgin-lond 
Or wilder Wales where never wight yet won’d [Satires, V, 1, 113], 
or to realize that what seems superficially an outspoken compliment 
is entirely ironical in its spirit, as in Butler’s Hudibras: 
A deep occult philosopher, 
As learn’d as the wild Irish are [Part I, Canto ij. 
So, too, we find Milton defending the word Tetrachordon on the 
ground that it is no harder to pronounce than many proper names 
in Scotland: 
Why, is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 


John Taylor the Water-Poet expresses in various ways a good- 
natured contempt for the Celts. A group of his short poems, pub- 
lished at least as early as 1630, give mock-heroic praise to O’Toole 
and make game of Irish pretensions to greatness. Taylor’s impres- 
sions of the general boorishness of the Welsh are recorded in his 
prose account entitled A Short Relation of a Long Journey made 
round or ovall by encompassing the Principalitie of Wales (London, 
1653).? 

Cleveland’s poems were so popular in his age that no less than 
twenty-three editions appeared from 1647 to 1699. His most 
influential poem is The Rebel Scot, a production still well known 
because of such inimitable couplets as 


Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom, 
Not forced him wander but confined him home [ll. 63-64]. 


1 See All the Workes of John Taylor the Water-Poet (London, 1630), pp. 15 ff. of the 
second section (reprinted in the publications of the Spenser Society, No. 2, 1869, pp. 
175 ff.). From the Catalogue of the British Museum I judge that some, and perhaps 
all, of these poems on O’Toole were published in 1622. 

2 Reprinted in the publications of the Spenser Society, No. 7, 1870. 
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Or, again, with an incidental thrust at the Irish: 


No more let Ireland brag; her harmless nation 
Fosters no venom since the Scot’s plantation [ll. 36-37]. 


The Scot’s Apostasy, now generally believed to be by Cleveland, 
is an even more bitter invective against the Scots. This poem was 
likewise very popular, appearing in some eighteen editions before 
1700. The concluding lines run thus: 

To sum up all—let your religion be, 

As your allegiance, masked hypocrisy, 

Until, when Charles shall be composed in dust, 
Perfumed with epithets of good and just, 

He saved, incensed Heaven may have forgot 
To afford one act of mercy to a Scot, 

Unless that Scot deny himself and do, 

(What’s easier far) renounce his nation too. 


Cleveland makes a brief humorous allusion to the Welsh in his 


poem Smectymnuus. 

While Dryden did not satirize the Scots as often as did Cleve- 
land, there is a passage in the second part of Absalom and Achitophel 
in which he turns loose his wrath on the whole tribe of “ Hebronites,”’ 
touching on all the qualities that made them so unpopular during 
the reign of the Stuarts. The passage is at once bitter and brilliant, 
but too long to quote in full: 

Next these, a troop of busy spirits press, 

Of little fortunes, and of conscience less; 

With them the tribe, whose luxury had drain’d 
Their banks, in former sequestrations gain’d; 
Who rich and great by past rebellions grew, 
And long to fish the troubled streams anew. 
Some future hopes, some present payment draws, 
To sell their conscience and espouse the cause. 
Such stipends those vile hirelings best befit, 
Priests without grace, and poets without wit. 
Shall that false Hebronite escape our curse, 
Judas, that keeps the rebels’ pension-purse; 
Judas, that pays the treason-writer’s fee, 
Judas, that well deserves his namesake’s tree; 


For never Hebronite, tho’ kick’d and scorn’d, 
To his own country willingly return’d [ll. 310-49]. 
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The last couplet, delightfully descriptive of the Scottish forwardness 
and eagerness for political position in England, was quoted in the 
North Briton for June 19, 1762, when the Scots (this time under 
the leadership of Lord Bute) were again swarming into London. 

The death of Dryden in 1700 makes a convenient stopping-place 
for our list of poetical satires. Yet it would not be reasonable to 
overlook certain collections, made and published much later, of 
songs of uncertain date. Such a representative work as D’Urfey’s 
Wit and Mirth contains a satire, Cousin Taffy, beginning 


There was a man, a shentleman, 


and continuing with a conventional attack on the Welsh. And 
again there are some lines entitled Irish Dress, too obscene to quote.! 
Even so late a collection as the Virginia Nightingale (Alexandria, 
1807) contains songs and ballads that may have circulated in the 
seventeenth century. In any case the volume is of some interest, 
as no less than twenty-seven of the numbers satirize the Irish. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century satirizing the Celts 
had become a traditional literary habit. Its extent and influence 
can be seen by studying the works of such a representative author 
as Swift,? and by considering the attitude of Dr. Johnson, as revealed 


1See Wit and Mirth, IV, 187 and 199; also F. W. Fairholt’s Satirical Songs and 
Poems on Costume (Percy Society, XXVII, 1849), 125-26. 

2 So far as Irish poverty was caused by unjust laws passed by Parliament, Swift did 
everything in his power to help an oppressed people whom he sincerely pitied; so far 
as Irish ignorance and degradation were the result of the savage slovenliness for which 
the nation had long been notorious, Swift took the morbid pleasure of a realist in dis- 
playing to the public eye all that was most loathsome. 

From his Short View of the State of Ireland, Modest Proposal, Drapier Letiers, and 
private correspondence, scores of pertinent quotations might be made. But aithough 
we have not space for direct quotations, we must give special attention to the amus- 
ing idea that Swift gathered the material for his descriptions of the Yahoo from common 
scénes of Irish life. In some verses dated 1771, by Anthony Champion, we read: 

H 
From such, beheld on yy ~ AR 
Where still old barbarism 


Swift's strong, but cruel, pencil drew 
The picture a of the vile Yahoo [ Miscellanies (London, 1801), p. 64]. 


So too, the witty Dr. Arbuthnot delights to point out the similarity of the Irish language 
to that oi the Houyhnhnms: “Besides, what can be more evident than that the Houy- 
hnhnm language was perfectly understood by the ancient Greeks, as the Irish (which 
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not only in Boswell’s Life but also in various of Johnson’s own 
productions. Again, much material is available in the letters of 
men like Horace Walpole,? and in the justly popular satiric poems 


hath the nearest similitude of sound and pronunciation to that language) is intelligible 
to many curious persons at the present?’’ [Arbuthnot’s Works (Oxford, 1892), p. 504.) 

It would, of course, be quite futile to try to make a brief statement of Swift's influ- 
ence in molding the attitude of the English public toward the Irish. So much, how- 
ever, it is safe to say: by reporting with vivid realism the degradation of Irish life and 
by satirizing the stupidity of the natives, Swift kept the ‘‘ wild Irish"’ tradition alive and 
helped to pass it on to the time of the Romantic movement. 


1 All the anti-Celtic prejudice of which the great lexicographer was capable—no in- 
considerable amount—seems to have been reserved for the Scots. On this subject 
some of his remarks have now become proverbial, especially the well-known definition 
of oats. So far as I know, however, no one has ever tried to establish any causal relation 
between his contempt of the Scots as a nation on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the storm of satirical protest which greeted the Celtic revival in literature. The rela- 
tion of the “wild Irish"’ idea to the slowness with which the English public welcomed 
the Celtic-English poetry of the late eighteenth century may have been something more 
than a post hoc connection. 

Turning the pages of Boswell's Life, one is inevitably struck by both the strength 
of the prejudice and the frequency with which it is manifested. A few of the more 
significant passages are these: 

“But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is 
the high road that leads him to England!’’ [Froude’s Oxford ed., I, 285.] 

“You then are going wild about Ossian Don’t be credulous; you know 
how little a Highlander can be trusted All of them,—nay not all,—but droves of 
them, would come up, and attest any thing for the honour of Scotland”’ [Ibid., I, 558-59]. 
He also persevered in his wild allegation, that he questioned if there was a tree between 
Edinburgh and the English border older than himself. 

“Their learning is like bread in a besieged town; every man gets a little, but no 
man gets a full meal. There is (said he) in Scotland, a diffusion of learning, a certain 
portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant there has as much learning as one 
of their clergy'’ [Ibid., I, 594]. 

These and many other allusions in his biography throw a great deal of light on the 
amount of scorn expressed by the immortal definition: ‘Oats, a grain, which in Eng- 
land is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” 

From time to time he broke out thus, but his most delightful and certainly most 
subtle satire is to be found in A Trip to the Western Islands of Scotland. Instead of 
railing at the Scots for their barbarous and disgusting customs, Johnson adopts the 
detached and unemotional attitude of an anthropologist. Every fact of Scottish life 
interests him; nothing astonishes him; in fact, the most unbelievable actions are 
recounted as if they were exactly what should be expected among so savage and filthy a 
people. In this book the humor is not the boisterous humor of exaggeration; it is the 
far more effective reserve of an Englishman who expresses no surprise at anything wild 
among the barbarous Caledonians. 

In a word, Dr. Johnson was, in a modern way, to the Scots what Giraldus had been 
to the Irish and the Welsh. If the satires of the great lexicographer are less brutal 
than those of his predecessor, it is only because Johnson labored under the disadvantage 
of not being a liar. 

2 See the Index of Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition of Walpole’s Letters (Oxford, 1904). 
The following allusions are of particular interest: II, 141; II, 246; IX, 287; XI, 222. 
As an example, I quote from the letter of June 14, 1780, to Sir Horace Mann: 

“‘But what a nation is Scotland; in every reign engendering traitors to the state, 
and false and pernicious to the kings that favour it the most! National prejudices, I 
know, are very vulgar; but, if there are national characteristics, can one but dislike the 
soils and climates that concur to produce them ?"”’ 
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of violent partisan poets like Churchill! Among the writers of 
political prose perhaps the most typical in his attitude of studied 


1 Churchill's strong prejudice against the Scots was undoubtedly due largely to 
political conditions. He wrote his greatest satires when the Scottish influence at the 
English court, especially that of Lord Bute, was intolerably oppressive. Of his general 
attitude, William Tooke says: 

“Churchill omitted no opportunity of displaying his inveterate animosity against 
the whole Scottish nation."’ . . . . [Aldine Poets ed., London, 1844, I, 174.] 

Churchill is of particular importance for three reasons: first, he wrote at the very 
time of the Celtic revival in English literature; second, he exerted a strong influence on 
his friend John Wilkes, with whom he collaborated in the production of The North 
Briton; last, he allowed his prejudice against the Scots such full rein that he attacked 
even their literature. We must remember, furthermore, that in studying Churchill we 
are dealing with one of the most popular writers of the day. Whatever the twentieth 
century may think of him as a poet, there is no doubt that he wrote about the cleverest 
verse in the pre-Romantic period. 

His general attitude of ‘“‘inveterate animosity against the whole Scottish nation”’ 
is best expressed in The Prophecy of Famine, which appeared early in 1763. This 
poem, purporting to be a pastoral in praise of the greatness of Scotland, is perhaps the 
masterpiece in the whole collection of satires expressing that strong racial prejudice 
which I have called the “wild Irish’’ tradition. Three brief quotations involving con- 
temptuous references to Macpherson’s Ossianic poems are all that the limitation of 
space permits. 

And if plain nature pours a simple strain, 
Which Bute may praise, and Ossian not disdain, 


Ossian, sublimest, simplest bard of all, 
Whom English infidels Macpherson call. 


Sawney as long without remorse could baw] 

Home's madrigals, and ditties from Fingal: 

Oft’ at his strains, all natural though rude, 

The Highland lass forgot her want of food, 

And, whilst she scratch'd her lover into rest, 

Sank pleased, though hungry, on her Sawney’s breast. 


Thence came the Ramsays, names of worthy note, 
Of whom one paints, as well as t’other wrote; 
Thence, Home, disbanded from the sons of prayer 
For loving plays, though no dull dean was there; 
Thence issued forth, at great Macpherson’s call, 
That old, new, epic pastoral, Fingal; 


Thence simple bards, by simple prudence taught, 
To this wise town by simple patrons brought, 

In simple manner utter simple lays, 

And take, with simple pensions, simple praise. 


In the same poem Churchill strikes at a few of the contemporary English poets, especially 
at William Mason, whose Celtic dramatic poem, Caractacus, had done so much to pro- 
mote the Celtic revival. 

Churchill also referred contemptuously to Ossian in several of his other poems— 
twice in The Ghost. Too much weight cannot be attached to the fact that Macpherson’s 
Fingal was written under the patronage of Bute and that Temora was dedicated to him. 
For this reason it naturally came about that all the political hatred which had been 
accumulating against the Scot Bute was shared by the unfortunate Scot Macpherson. 
The influence of political and racial prejudice in discountenancing Ossian is clearly 
demonstrable in the work of Churchill. 
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unfairness is the demagogue Wilkes.' It is likewise important to 
note the satire contained in the De Situ Brittaniae* even though it 
is now recognized as a mere literary forgery, and in the scurrilous 
collection of satires published by John Torbuck.* Such a study (of 


1 One of the most amusing features of the life of the popular demagogue Wilkes is 
his peculiar relation to Dr. Johnson. Politically they were bitter enemies, so bitter, in 
fact, that Johnson felt called on to write The False Alarm, a pamphlet aimed directly at 
Wilkes. T'1e indefatigable Boswell, always eager for some nuw side light on the charac- 
ter of his aero, conceived the strange scheme of bringing chese two irresistible forces 
together and watching for results. Boswell twice succeeded, 201 on both occasions the 
result was this: the meeting was very agreeable; politics was carefully avoided as a 
subject of conversation, and the two great men promptly joined forces in a general 
witty attack on everything Scottish. ‘On this topick,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘he and Mr. Wilkes 
could perfectly assimilate; here was a boud of union between them.”’ 

Wilkes made his most violent outbursts against the Scots through the medium of 
The North Briton, a weekly in which he, Churchill, and others combined to write down 
Lord Bute and the whole Scottish party at court. It would be idle to try to give at 
second hand any complete idea of the amount of anti-Scottish satire contained in the 
various issues of this sheet, and The North Briton is, of course, too well known to make 
any such effort necessary. Let it suffice to say that out of the first forty-five numbers 
there are only ten in which the Scots are not directly attacked. A few of the more 
important issues may be briefly mentioned. 

No. 3 is significant for showing the influence of Dryden. (See above, p. 718.) No. 13 
contains a description of Scotland purporting to have been written by James Howell 
in 1649, a scurrilous satire much like the attacks on Wales in John Torbuck’s Collection. 
Numbers 22 and 26 are remarkable for a witty satire in verse called ‘‘The Poetry Pro- 
fessors,’’ where Scottish literature suffers much as it did in the passages already quoted 
from ‘The Prophecy of Famine.’’ In many of the essays the writer takes peculiar 
pleasure in quoting significant passages against the Scots from Johnson, and in No. 40 
the famous definition of oats is introduced with deadly effect. On the whole, The North 
Briton may be regarded as a general handbook of satire against the Scots. 


2 Early in the eighteenth century there circulated widely the De Situ Brittaniae, 
purporting to be by Richard of Cirencester, but now known to be a clever literary forgery 
by Bertram. (See G. A. Farrer’s Literary Forgeries, 1907, chap. ii.) The work was 
accepted as genuine by William Stukeley and other antiquaries, and exerted a consider- 
able influence on the English writers of the late eighteenth century. In this work public 
attention was again called to unpleasant reports of the Celts already given by earlier 
writers, and here collected and again disseminated by the imaginary Richard; for 
instance: 

“The inhabitants, says Mela, are more than other nations uncivilized and without 
virtue, and those who have a little knowledge are wholly destitute of piety. Solinus 
calls them an inhospitable and warlike people. The conquerors, after drinking the blood 
of the slain, daub their faces with the remainder. They know no distinction between 
right and wrong’’ [Bohn Library Translation, Book I, chap. vii]. 


*In the year 1738 four anonymous satires on the Welsh were published. Perhaps 
they appeared separately at first; at least the pagination is not continuous throughout 
the volume. In any case, Torbuck published them all together under the title of A 
Collection of Travels, and Memoirs of Wales, with a brief table stating the contents of 
the four satires. 

The first of these, ‘‘The Briton Described,’’ now commonly ascribed to William 
Richards, of Helmdon, is one of the coarsest and most grotesque examples of anti-Celtic 
humor ever published. Its tone is ultra-Rabelaisian, and for that reason I refrain from 
quoting. After a few incidental insults to the Welsh (pp. 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 24, 30, 31, 
etc.), the author proceeds to a more direct attack on their national characteristics. As 
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which I indicate the outstanding features in the notes) carries us 
well on past the middle of the century, with the tendency growing 
steadily stronger. 

To understand the full extent to which this scorn of everything 
Celtic influenced the reading public during the years from 1760 to 
1800, it is necessary to read extensively in the minor writers of the 
period, and to turn the pages of various periodicals like the Gentle- 
mans Magazine and the Scots Magazine. After making such a 
study, I can only say that the prejudice was even stronger than 
would be expected from a priori considerations. As the interest in 
Celtic antiquities grew stronger and even the dabbling poetasters 
began to imitate Macpherson’s Ossianic imitations, so the minor 
satirists began to break out in a general expression of scorn toward 
everything Celtic. Popular works like Hutton’s Remarks upon 
North Wales' were filled with coarse poems satirizing the Welsh 
language, the ignorance and poverty of the Welsh clergy, and 


might be expected, pride in genealogy is first satirized (p. 42), after which there is a 
description of various disgusting habits of dress (pp. 43-45). Then follows a satire on 
their manner of eating, with two of the usual slurs on the Welsh predilection for cheese 
(pp. 45, 46), and many vile aspersions on the low stature and bodily filth of these wild 
people. The harpers, a class of whom the Welsh were justly proud, are treated as 
itinerant buffoons who earn their daily bread by harping in such fashion that the inhabit- 
ants throw vegetables and all manner of foodstuffs at them. The description of the 
manner of making love is particularly odious, and is illustrated by a twenty-eight line 
poem in dialect. 

The second number in this collection, “‘A Trip to North-Wales,”’ is shorter and less 
unified than its predecessor, but quite as abusive. 

The third of Torbuck’s satires is ‘‘A Funeral Sermon, preached by the Parson of 
Langwillin.’" The dialectical peculiarities of the English-speaking Welsh and the igno- 
rance of the Welsh clergy are the special points attacked in this parody. The parson 
takes for his text the words ‘‘ Watch and pray’"’; his lesson is that Abel's death resulted 
from the fact that he prayed but neglected to watch his brother Cain! 

The last of these four satires, ‘‘The Welsh Mouse-Trap, a Poem,” is a mock heroic 
of some twelve pages. The element of humor, which is the only saving feature of the 
three preceding compositions, is here almost wholly lacking, so that ‘‘The Welsh Mouse- 
Trap" does little but disgust the reader and heap a certain amount of scorn on the 
heroes of the ancient Britons. 

The popularity of this collection of satires may be judged from the fact that other 
editions appeared in 1742, 1748 (two editions), and 1749. : 

Several other entires against the Welsh, which I have not had epperventty to exam- 
ine, are listed, s.v. ‘‘ satire,’ in the carefully prepared Catalogue of Printed Literature in 
the Welsh Department of the Cardiff Free Libraries, by John Ballinger and James Ifano 
Jones (1898). 





1 Remarks upon North Wales, Being the Result of Sixteen Tours through that Part of 
the Principality. In the 1803 ed. (Birmingham) see pp. 33, 62-64, and 87-93 respec- 
tively for the poems “Egiwys Wrw,” ‘“‘The Way to find Sunday,”’ and ‘“‘The Welch 
Wedding.”’ 
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Welsh marriage customs. Antiquaries such as John Pinkerton 
would refer to the “Celtic savages’’ and explain by remarking: 


For they are savages, have been savages since the world began, and 
will be forever savages while a separate people; that is, while themselves 
and of unmixed blood. 


Even native-born Irishmen like Dermody became so filled with 
the popular prejudice as to write: 
Rank nurse of nonsense; on whose thankless coast 
The base weed thrives, the nobler bloom is lost: 


Parent of pride and poverty, where dwell 
Dullness and brogue and calumny :—farewell!? 


The word “Hibernian” came to be synonymous with “rowdy,” 
and even Thomas Gray said he had never known a Scotchman who 
could read, much less write, great poetry.* Throughout all the 
magazines‘ we find traees of an anti-Celtic prejudice so strong that 
we begin to wonder how any Celtic revival at all was possible. 

In the foregoing pages I have reviewed a number of the most 
representative English satires against the Celts. The analysis has, 
of course, been qualitative and not quantitative, but enough satires 
have been studied to show that the prejudice with which we are 
concerned was, from the time of Giraldus Cambrensis down to the 
Romantic movement, an unbroken tradition. Some of the charges 
brought against the Celts were made against Irish, Welsh, and 
Scots alike; for instance, cruelty, barbarity, ignorance, and general 
“wildness.” In particular, the Irish were taunted for their degraded 


1A Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians or Goths (London, 1787), 
pp. 91-92. See also John Campbell's Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland (Lon- 
don, 1777). 

2 Published posthumously in The Harp of Erin (London, 1807), I, 246. 

3 See Gray’s letter to Mason, August 7, 1760. (Tovey’s ed. of the letters, II, 160.) 

‘The magazines abound with humorous verses, letters, and book reviews containing 
all sorts of aspersions on the Celts. While most of these are too trifling to merit citation, 
I have noted a few that will serve as illustrations; see The Gentlemans Magazine, 1762, 
pp. 287-88; 1767, p. 589; 1768, p. 137; 1781, pp. 430-31; 1781, p. 37; 1796, p. 951; 
The Scots Magazine, 1773, p. 39, for a notice of ‘‘The Irishman; or the favorite of for- 
tune, a satirical novel founded upon facts’’ (called by the Monthly Review ‘‘ unnatural, 
frivolous, and indelicate’’); 1783, pp. 517-20. For humorous verses satirizing the 
Celtic and Scandinavian Revivals in poetry see The Poetical Works of Robert Lloyd 
(1774), I, 121, cited in F. E. Farley's Scandinavian Influences in the English Romantic 
Movement (1903), p. 223. 
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domestic life and lack of all civilization. The Welsh were most fre- 
quently attacked for their dialectical peculiarities, their undue 
pride in genealogy, their marriage customs, their habits of eating, 
and the ignorance and poverty of their clergy. Against the Scots 
the charges were frequently political, such as that of being naturally 
treacherous, but perhaps the English idea of the typical Scot is best 
expressed by the phrase “bigoted ignorance.” 

As in a legal case of libel per se the plaintiff never need show the 
exact amount of harm he has suffered as a result of the libel, so 
here I have not attempted to show the full damage done by each of 
the satirists; it is, however, obvious that by an attack so bitter and 
so general as this the popular regard for ancient Celtic literature 
must inevitably have been influenced. That is to say, there is the 
strongest conceivable antecedent probability that the English 
public would be slow to welcome into their poetry any myths or 
folklore concerning the ancient Celts. 

But over and above this strong antecedent probability that 
such would be the case, there is the fact that we actually do find 
Johnson, Walpole, Churchill, and Wilkes opposing the new move- 
ment in a way that can be explained only on the ground of prejudice. 
And where these great generals led the way, there the vast crowd of 
camp followers dogged their steps. The Ossianic poems of Mac- 
pherson, the translations into English verse from real or fictitious 
Irish manuscripts, and the numerous versifications of bardic poems 
from the Welsh, however popular they may have been from 1760 
to 1800, would, I believe, have been far more popular but for this 
systematic poisoning of the public mind. In making a detailed 
study of the Celtic revival during those years, I was repeatedly 
struck by the bitterness of such critics as Dr. Johnson and John 
Pinkerton; hence my interest in the question whether a long train 
of satires could exert a real influence on the reception by the public 
of poetry from Celtic sources. That such has been the case is 
shown to be possible and, I believe, highly probable, by the collection 
of satires given in the preceding pages. 

It has not been the purpose of this study to show that the “wild 
Irish” idea was the sole cause of the slowness with which English 
poets began to substitute Celtic mythology for the worn-out stories 
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of the Greek and Roman gods and godesses. The difficulty of 
getting at the great store of saga material, the comparative scarcity 
of scholars who could read the original manuscripts, the fact that 
Macpherson, the most famous writer of Celtic-English poetry, was 
by no means what he pretended to be—all these causes plaved their 
part in retarding the movement. In addition there is the fact, little 
commented on by most literary critics, that in the religion of the 
ancient Celts there was not, at any time, a well-organized pantheon 
corresponding to the pantheon of the Greeks, the Romans, or even 
the later Norsemen. Still, not least among the causes was the 
“wild Irish” tradition—the tradition that started in 1187 with 
Giraldus’ immortal question, “Can any good thing come out of 
Ireland ?” and continued unbroken well on into the English Romantic 


movement. 
Epwarp D. SNYDER 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Foundations and Nature of Verse. By Cary F. Jacos, M.S., 
Px.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. 


ix+231. 
The Measures of the Poets. A New System of English Prosody. By 
M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press, 


1919. Pp. vii+112. 


Dr. Jacob’s book is an attempt at a synthesis of the results of scientific 
(chiefly physical and psychological) investigations into the nature of the 
various elements which appear in verse. After a Foreword and an Intro- 
duction, the author discusses in a series of chapters such basic physical 
subjects as ‘‘Pitch,” “Tone Quality,” “Intensity,” “Time,” “Rhythm.” 
Having laid this foundation, he considers ‘‘the types of phenomena which 
enter into the formation of temporal rhythm”’ (p. 101) in order to determine 
which of them is significant for meter. The first of these types of phenomena 
is duration; from experiments in which duration is isolated, it has been 
shown that our impressions of time are very inexact. ‘We accept as equal 
time intervals which are unequal (sometimes by almost as much as fifty per 
cent)” (p. 104). If this is so “when duration and duration alone is involved 
and when attention is doing its best to make accurate judgments, the amount 
of aberration attendant upon judgment when not only variety of pitch, of 
tone-color, and of intensity, but also intellectual content are present to 
complicate matters must be seen at once to be extreme” (p. 105). ‘‘The 
so-calied short vowels require just as much time for their pronunciation as 
is required by the so-called long vowels” (p. 116). Therefore such theories 
as those of Sidney Lanier and Professor Saintsbury lack any scientific con- 
firmation. Next the author considers accent, in which changes of pitch, 
loudness, and time figure. Here he uses a term “centroid syllable” devised 
by Wallin and defined as “an impression which arouses the sense of hear- 
ing to a certain pitch of intensity for a certain length of time” (p. 126). 
The problem to be studied is whether there is regularity of time intervals 
between centroids, and the conclusion is negative. In this chapter appear 
some scansions, which are (in the opinion of one reader at least) wild and 


horrendous, e.g.: 


. ee ie ee a 4 
To further | this A | chitopel u | nites | [p. 139] 


w aw Aw 4 w & w 4 wl ol 4 w i 
Yet | once more| 0 ye | Laurels, and | once more | [p. 140] 
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Can it be that such schemes have a meaning? In this chapter Dr. Jacob 
concludes that neither the time intervals between accents nor the number 
of accents in the line “‘differentiates prose from verse or verse from music.” 
In succeeding chapters he studies ““The Phrase” and “ Rhyme and the Line”’ 
with the conclusion that none of these is sufficient to distinguish verse from 
prose. In the second of those chapters the author expresses surprising views 
as to the line: he believes that the writing of verse in lines is a perfectly 
arbitrary matter, and that verse is essentially verse whether it be written in 
lines of a determined length or written continuously just as in the case of 
prose! The evidence he gives—the scribe’s method of writing Old English 
verse without separation into lines, writing out a passage from Shakspere 
(starting with a point inside a line) and asking a person to arrange it as verse, 
and Poe’s experience with a single poem—is too trivial to be worth answer- 
ing. Indeed, his opinion on lines is inconsistent with his own emphasis on 
the importance of the phrase. 

At this point, perhaps, it is as well to state that Dr. Jacob’s style is by 
no means clear—at least to a simple philologist. Much of what he says 
seems to have little definite meaning or is really ambiguous. (It should 
be added that in many cases the investigators whom he quotes express them- 
selves even less clearly than he does.) Thus, it may be that he does not mean 
what he seems to say about the line, or in this statement about kinds of feet: 
“T can not believe that there is any essential difference between the various 
kinds of feet”’ (p. 178). If this means what it says, one wonders how such 
a view is reconciled with the fact that we have in English a vast body of 
verse which can be analyzed most simply as iambic in movement, cannot 
be treated as trochaic except by those who are willing to call trochaic a line 
which regularly begins with anacrusis, and is regularly truncated at the end; 
that the body of trochaic verse is relatively small, and that for most subject- 
matters at least readers and poets alike prefer the former movement to the 
latter. After having shown that such elements as duration, accent, phrase, 
rhyme, and line do not “‘characterize verse,” Dr. Jacob begins on page 178 
to consider the elements that do distinguish verse. In this section of his 
book he is least clear; though one can see what his opinions are, one cannot 
see how he arrives at them. The fact seems to be that the results of all the 
scientific study have been negative, and hence do not afford a basis for a 
constructive theory. Therefore throughout this part of his study Dr. Jacob 
is compelled to reach his positive conclusions much as does the ordinary 
metrist. Thus, though scientific investigation shows that the time lengths 
of syllables and pauses, when considered separately or in combination, 
are not sufficiently regular to arouse an impression of rhythm, Dr. Jacob 
thinks that when the attention is not occupied specifically with making these 
measurements, the regularity is sufficient to aid in the establishment of a 
general feeling of rhythm (p. 185). Likewise, though there is not equality 
of time length between accents, still there is a regularity of recurrence of 
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accent. “Of the phenomena of verse, accent is the most prominent. In 
both verse and music it furnishes for the ear the most convenient standard 
of measurement” (p. 186). The book concludes with chapters on “The 
Content of the Phrase,’ “‘The Rhythm of Prose,’’ and ‘‘Scansion,’”’ and a 
Summary. The last is significant in that it shows that the result produced, 
on Dr. Jacob’s mind at least, by the large amount of scientific experiment is a 
series of opinions which differ practically not at all from the views of such 
metrists as Lewis and Alden. 

The value of the book to anyone interested in the structure of verse is 
great because it furnishes a quick method of becoming acquainted with the 
results of scientific investigation and affords a check to the more subjective 
methods of most books on prosody. 

Mr. Bayfield’s book is the production of a classical scholar, who evi- 
dently does not believe it necessary to inform himself on the discussions of 
the prosody of a modern language before writing on it. In an introduction 
he admits that he had not heard of Lanier’s The Science of English Verse 
when he wrote this book. As he never refers to Omond, Bridges, or Mayor 
(to cite only English authorities), it is presumable that he knows nothing of 
their views. The chief contention of his book—that English verse should be 
scanned generally as trochaic rather than as iambic—he apparently con- 
siders a discovery of his own, but of course it was presented long ago by 
Lanier, and more systematically developed by William Thomson in The 
Basis of English Rhythm (1904). Mr. Bayfield’s general treatment and 
scansions are by no means so convincing as those of his two predecessors. 
Finally, Mr. Bayfield includes information about various Greek feet—ionic 
and galliambic—and lyric measures (p. 24). If he finds in a line of English 
verse a series of syllables which seems to fit any of these, he thinks he has 
proved something. A more detailed review, which brings out many other 
faults in this absurd book, may be found in Modern Language Notes, XXXV, 
122-26. 

J. R. HuLBert 


University or CHIcAGco 


Un Point du Vue Frangais sur le But de la Modern Humanities 
Research Association: The Presidential Address for 1919-20. 
By Gustave Lanson. [Cambridge: Printed at the University 
Press.] Pp. 15. 

In a recently issued prospectus the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, founded at Cambridge, England, in 1918, announces as its main 
object “the encouragement of advanced study in Modern Languages and 
Literatures by co-operation, through correspondence, personal intercourse, 
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the interchange of information and counsel, and financial support for stu- 
dents engaged in research.” Ié also aims at “improving and facilitating 
means and methods, and seeks such a co-ordination of isolated effort that 
those interested or engaged in the same branch of research shall be kept 
informed of each other’s work, and that unnecessary duplication of energy 
shall be avoided.” 

Those engaged in teaching or in research should welcome the fuller 
statement of the purposes of the Association as set forth by its second presi- 
dent, the distinguished French scholar and critic, Gustave Lanson. Profes- 
sor Lanson regards the Modern Humanities Research Association as 


originale entre toutes les sociétés scientifiques qui pullulent 4 travers le monde, 
par l’idée qui l’inspire et les moyens qu’elle emploie. Elle ne renonce pas sans 
doute & améliorer les instruments bibliographiques, et 4 en rendre |’usage plus 
facile. Mais elle a bien vu que I’essential était ailleurs, et dans ce qui pour la 
plupart des sociétés savantes n’a été jusqu’ici qu’un effet accessoire, non inscrit 
dans les statuts ou les programmes. Elle s’efforce, sans rien abandonner des 
moyens modernes, de remettre les érudits du vingtiéme siécle dans la condition 
des savants de la Renaissance et du dix-septiéme siécle: elle veut rétablir la 
communication personnelle des travailleurs dispersés 4 travers le monde. Par- 
dessus les revues, les répertoires, les catalogues et les bibliographies, elle prétend 
mettre l’homme en présence de l’homme. Aucun instrument mécanique, 
quelque parfait qu’en soit la construction et quelque exact qu’en soit le fonc- 
tionnement, ne vaut, 4 certains égards, et pour certains effets, |’instrument 


variable et inexact, mais simple et adaptable et indéfiniment extensible, qu’est 
un esprit d’homme. 


Professor Lanson’s idea of humanistic culture, if realized by the Modern 
Humanities Research Association, should do much toward lessening the 
contempt in which the mere specialist is often held by those who regard real 
humanism as incompatible with technical scholarship. The faculty for mi- 
nute research, it must be confessed, is too seldom combined with constructive 
imagination, but the lack is more frequently attributable to natural want of 
spiritual insight than to the effects of intensive study. Creative scholarly 
imagination and acute literary perception that can be killed by systematic 
technical training are likely not to be worth saving, and, as Professor Lanson 
observes, the critic who despises the efforts of the lowly seeker after mere 
facts and depends wholly on intuition for his results is doomed to err sooner 
or later. The French savant says: 


Une Société comme la vétre est un groupement qui a pour but le travail, et 
non pas l’éloquence, qui veut des choses, et non des mots. ... Vous manifestez, 
par votre désir de favoriser et de faciliter la recherche, que |’étude littéraire 
n’échappe pas plus que n’importe quelle application de |’intelligence humaine, 
& l’obligation de chercher la vérité, de s’en approcher le plus possible. Votre 
érudition ne méprise ni l’intuition, ni le sentiment, ni le gofit; elle sait que 
e’est dans les profondeurs de la sensibilité et de |’imagination que s’allume 
l’idée qui guide la recherche et en interpréte les résultats. Mais elle sait aussi 
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que l’idée a besoin du contréle rigoureux des méthodes, que le plus petit fait, le 
plus sec, le plus plat, une fois qu’il est bien constaté, suffit 4 renverser la plus 
magnifique théorie, et que, si elles ne satisfont pas 4 quelques exigences bien 
terre 4 terre de la critique, les plus séduisantes vues de |’esprit ne sont que des 
visions. 

Vous savez encore que l’histoire littéraire, si elle n’était qu’un jeu d’idées et 
un exercice de fantaisie, ne vaudrait vraiment pas la peine qu’on y prendrait: 
mieux vaudrait jouer au golf. ... Quiconque nous a donné le moyen de penser 
un peu plus vrai sur la plus petite des questions qui composent I’histoire lit- 
téraire d’une nation, celui-la, nous le croyons tous fermement, n’a pas perdu sa 
vie. ... C’est le savoir exact, c’est la critique méthodique qui séparent ... les 
hypothéses fécondes des fantaisies aventureuses. 


Of the international character of the Association, Professor Lanson says: 

Vous n’avez pas voulu seulement grouper les travailleurs de votre pays, de 
votre Empire, vous avez convié les travailleurs de toutes les nations a s’unir 
avec vous. Vous revenez ainsi 4 la belle conception de la République universelle 
des lettres qui fut celle de l’humanité cultivée 4 la Renaissance. ... La science 
et la pensée sont de tous les pays. 


If the Modern Humanities Research Association honestly labors for a 
republic of letters whose bounds are determined, not by national prejudice, 
but by the vast domain of humanistic culture, it will accomplish great 
things not only for scholarship but also for the cause of international amity. 
Any less comprehensive program falls short of real humanism.? 


T. P. Cross 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Georgic. A Contribution to the Study of the Vergilian Type of 
Didactic Poetry. By Marte Loretto Litty, Px.D. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. ‘Hesperia. Supplementary 
Series: Studies in English Philology.” No.6. Pp. vii+175. 


Dr. Lilly’s study of the georgic comprises certain chapters of a doctoral 
dissertation prepared under the direction of Professor Bright and Professor 
Mustard. As the author admits, her work is merely an introduction to the 
subject and omits many developments, particularly in Italian. Dr. Lilly 
also makes no effort to cover the fields of German and Spanish. In discuss- 
ing the documents treated she has unfortunately been unable to gain access 
to certain promising sources of information or knows such sources only at 
second hand. 

After indicating briefly the extent of previous critical investigations of 
the georgic, the author proceeds to a discussion of the history of the type, 

1 The association is affiliated with the Modern Language Association of America, and 


is represented in this country by Professor M. Blakemore Evans, Assistant Secretary for 
the United States, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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which she traces from the Works and Days of Hesiod to Francis Jammes’ 
Géorgigues chrétiennes. Chapter iii is devoted to an attempt to distinguish 
between the georgic and the pastoral as literary types. The essential 
difference seems to consist in the didactic and practical character of the 
former, but, as the author observes, the two kinds of poetry frequently 
influence each other. The georgic may either follow a definite plan and 
make more or less use of Vergilian conventions (e.g., Alamanni’s Colti- 
vazione) or show no regard for artistic form (e.g., Thomas Tusser’s Five 
Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie). Closely related to the georgic and 
subject to the same classification are treatises on deep-sea fishing (the 
halieutic), on hunting with hounds (the cynegetic), and on hawking and snar- 
ing of birds (the ixeutic). Dr. Lilly also includes compositions “in which 
the poet treats of rules giving practical instructions on any outdoor occupa- 
tion” (e.g., the nautical georgic) or practical art (e.g., John Gay’s Receipt 
for Stewing Veal). She finds georgic conventions even in poetry which merely 
emphasizes “the necessity of honest toil and the advantages of country life” 
(e.g., John Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health). Georgic features turn 
up also in burlesque poems, such as Gay’s Trivia. Another group of poems 
examined by Dr. Lilly illustrate georgic themes or georgic features but are 
not marked primarily by the use of rules of practice (e.g., Bloomfield’s 
Farmer’s Boy and Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination). 

Though the georgic as a genre cannot be disregarded, it appears seldom 
if ever to have attained great popularity in modern times. From the age 
of Vergil to the close of the fifteenth century Dr. Lilly finds scarcely more 
than a georgic a century. In the sixteenth century there are several new 
developments, especially in Italy; but in the seventeenth century the georgic 
almost disappears. In more recent times the form has flourished most 
during the eighteenth century, especially in England, whence the vogue 
seems to have been carried to the Continent with other features of the 
return to nature. 

In general Dr. Lilly’s study furnishes a fair survey of the field. Her 
work is, moreover, unusually free from the tendency often encountered in 
ladies’ dissertations to indulge in superlatives and to lean hard on the 


opinions of others. 
T. P. Cross 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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